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PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—Tue Downs anv 
THE VALLEY OF THE SEVERN will commence next week. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
ENETIA has voted herself Italian by 641,758 to 69, which, 
considering that Venice was Italian by the will of Heaven, 
whether she voted it or no, is highly satisfactory. It is not 
often that a fact is recognized to be a fact by 9,999 out of every 
10,000 men. ‘The vote has no other importance, but this little story 
told by the Times’ correspondent has. A poor Venetian cobbler, 
unable to buy a flag, pasted three pieces of paper over his door, 
red, white, and green, with this inscription on the white, ‘‘ Dear 
Italy, I would, but I cannot, do more for thee.” Imagine a senti- 
ment of that kind not only felt, but expressed, by an English cobbler! 
He would be killed before night with the brutal jocularity of a 
class who in Italy appreciate the sentiment as keenly as if they 
could read and write. With what a scorn an English rough or 
“ gent” must read the statement that in the wild burst of enthu- 
siasm which followed the evacuation of Venice, ‘‘no one in the 
crowd attempted to push,” or wore a false nose, or howled insults 
by way of gentle badinage. What effeminate men, who can only 
die for their country ! ; 


Some tailor or other has, it issaid, been shooting at the Kaiser. 
His name is not given, there is no proof that the pistol was loaded, 
and the whole story looks very much as if the Viennese police, who 
are very clever, had got up a little drama to excite enthusiasm. 
It is more certain, for it is obviously Mr. Russell who says so, that 
the Kaiser was received in Prague in dead and ominous silence, 
silence so deep that the clink of the scabbards could be heard as 
he drove through the multitudes who, be it remembered, are taught 
to consider him a father. It is more certain also that the Radicals 
will defeat M. Deak’s party at the elections, most certain that the 
Germans of Austria demand the reassemblage of the Reichsrath, 
that is, supremacy in the Empire. No man who has read history 
will ever venture to say that the Hapsburgs cannot survive any- 
thing, but the rattle in the throat seems this time to be audible. 











Mr. Bright’s great speech in Dublin on Tuesday was delivered, 
it is said, under a good deal of difficulty, from both huskiness of 
voice and general indisposition. Nevertheless it was a very fine 
one. Its practical suggestions we have criticized elsewhere. Here 
we will only note two of the finest touches in the speech. In 
reference to the statement of a Dublin man that the people of 
Ireland are rather in the country than of it, and are looking more 
to America than England, Mr. Bright said, ‘‘ I do not know how 
we can wonder at that statement. You will remember that the 
ancient Hebrew, in his captivity, had his windows open towards 
Jerusalem when he prayed. You know that the follower of 
Mohammed when he prays turns his face towards Mecca; and the 
Irish peasant, when he asks for food, and freedom, and blessing, 
follows with his eye the setting sun.” Still finer perhaps was his 
comparison of the grand passage in Dante about the bubbles which 
agitated the surface of the Stygian lake, and which were nothing 
but the breath of countless sighs from the multitude that dwelt 
beneath, to the agitated surface of Irish society, troubled by the 
sighs and groans of an unhappy peasantry. There was a grave 
humour as well as pathos in parts of the speech. Formally, it was 
an attempt to answer the question proposed by the Parliament of 
Kilkenny some five hundred years ago—‘‘ How comes it that the 





King has never been the richer for Ireland ?”—a difficult question, 


5| to which Mr. Bright of course gave but a partial and imperfect 


answer. 


On the following day Mr. Bright received a deputation from 
the Cork Farmers’ Club, and addressed them with as much reti- 
cence and caution as he had shown in his great speech of the 
previous day. He spoke very highly of the present Irish Liberal 
members, but said that a body of fifty or sixty, which was as 
many as they could get together, could not effect much in a House 
so prejudiced on all land questions as the House of Commons. 
Mr. Bright compared, with some naiveté, the docility of ordinary 
public meetings called to hear his views, to the stiff-neckedness 
of Parliament on such subjects, attributing the difference to the 
reasonableness of ordinary meetings, and the self-interested 
obstinacy of his Parliamentary auditors. Perhaps it would be 
truer to attribute the difference to the irresponsibility and mis- 
cellaneous character of ordinary meetings, which take the view 
of the orator almost unconsciously, and to the responsibility and 
specific preparation of Parliament for dealing with such subjects. 
No doubt this is not the whole account of the matter. But a 
deliberative assembly that goes into captivity to the first able 
speaker, is scarcely likely to be worth much in a deliberative 
point of view. 


The Princess Dagmar of Denmark professed the Greek faith on 
the 24th of October, and on 26th of October was betrothed to 
Alexander, Heir Apparent of Russia. Should this lady live, she 
and her sister, the Princess of Wales, a: few years since living 
almost in obscurity in a German town, will be the wives of men 
ruling, really or nominally, one-half the world and a clear third 
of the human race. Indeed, if they divide China between them, 
quite a possible event, but one-third of mankind will live outside 
of their dominions. 


Lord George Manners has made an important speech. Speaking 
on Wednesday to the Farmers’ Club at Newmarket, Lord George 
suggested that it was becoming necessary to tempt the labourers to 
stay, and he thought the best way to do it would be to promise 
them a share in all the profit of the farm above 10 per cent. on 
the capital invested. As the average yield of a farmer's capital is 
barely 8 per cent., that promise will not add much to wages, not 
half so much as a 10 per cent. reduction in rentals would. Lord 
George is, however, the first of his class to see what we believe to 
be a truth, that the labourer must in one way or another share in 
the farm, either by cultivating bits of it for himself, which will 
probably be the first attempt, or by becoming himself the farmer, 
as he is at Assington. There the labourers hold direct of 
the landlord, Mr. Gurdon, farm very well, pay a good rent, and 
are about twice as well off as if they took wages. 


The Emperor of the French has ordered a Commission to report 
on the reorganization of the French Army. The Commission 
includes six Ministers, the Marshals of France, and several Generals, 
of whom Fleury and Trochu are the best known. The reason 
assigned is the “‘ grave events which have just been accomplished 
in Germany,” and the object, to ‘‘ place the Army in a situation to 
assure the defence of the territory and the maintenance of French 
political influence.” As it is evident that Napoleon contemplates 
an increase to his force, as such increase must in some way or other 
widen the area of conscription, and as the peasantry will not like 
that, the inference is irresistible that Napoleon intends war. Able 
sovereigns do not run the risk of quarrelling with their subjects, 
except for defined and visible ends. 


On 29th October the Pope delivered two Allocutions to his 
Cardinals, one complaining that Russia has violated the Concordat 
of 1848, which is of no importance ; the other declaring that the 
temporal power is essential to his spiritual independence, that he 
is ready to suffer death for the maintenance of the sacred rights 
of the Holy See, and that he will, if necessary, ‘seek in another 
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country the requisite security for the better exercise of his 
ministry.” ‘This taken by itself! would meam that the Pope had 
agreed to fly when the French troops retire, but His. Holiness 
nevertheless “ accords his benediction to Italy.” That looks very 
like an invitation to a compromise with Italy on the base of re- 
taining his sovereign rights -bub giving up the civil administra- 
tion, which, now that Florence is to remain the capital, is quite a 
possible arrangement. The Pope can surrender nothing, but if 
violent people will take things, why the first principles of the 


Church are forgiveness and humility 


We have expressed elsewhere a fear that the next revolution in 
Europe will be one in Spain, and that it will involve the over- 
throw of the dynasty. We may add here that French journals 
received since that paper was in type look confidently to a decree 
revindicating all unsold Church property, a decree which, if issued, 
will convulse society. ‘The programme of Father Claret, the real 
ruler of Spain, includes, it is said, a permanent dictatorship, the 
abrogation of the Cortes, and an increase of the army, he pro- 
bably dreaming that he may be destined to restore the Pope. It 
is believed that Marshal Narvacz is not thorough-going enough for 
the confessor, and that M. de Viluma, an Ultramontane diploma- 
tist, will be appointed Vizier. 


The Duke of Somerset’s examination before the Totnes Com- 
mission came simply to this, that the Duke was pretty well aware 
of the sort of intimidation, the sort of influence exerted over his 
tenants, and wielded by his agent at Totnes, but has taken 
care not to inquire too closely about it and to ignore it as much as 
possible. In other words, the Duke of Somerset, and other aristo- 
cratic leaders of opinion, do not really wish to put an end to inti- 
midation, which is worse than bribery, at all. They claim to lead 
us politically, and are below us, or amongst the most selfish 
of us, morally. ‘The Duke of Somerset cares more to wield 
illegitimate political power through his land, than to im- 
prove the political morality of England. And, of course, all 
the landowners, great and small, follow in his track. If 
the leaders care nothing for the ends for which the Houses of 
Parliament profess to legislate, how is it possible even that any 
legislation shall be effectual? An aristocracy that wishes to lead, 
and has not the virtue to take the lead in political morality, is not 
worth much to the nation. Is it not a clear farce for govern- 
ments to introduce measures against corruption, when their princi- 
pal members admit that they prefer to ignore it where they could 
extirpate it,—on their own property ? 


| long account of the defeat of the Reform Bill, an account which ig 
| getting insufferably tedious from repetition, and stated that he 
would accept an honest measure at’ the hands of the Tories. So 
dil Mr. Morrison, who, moreover, expressed his liking for the 
| principle of representation by minorities. On the other hand, Mr. 
| Sturt, the Tory member for Dorset, told his constituents on Wed- 
| nesday that the object of Mr. Bright was to revolutionize England, 
and was going apparently to make a strong speech against Reform, 
when he checked himself, and told his amused audience that “he 
was not going to open his mind fully till he heard what his master 
Lord Derby, said,”—which is very sensible in Mr. Sturt. Really 
the Tory party is in capital discipline, and if Mr. Disraeli can 
only brick up his Cave of Adullam, or otherwise stifle its occu- 
pants, he may pass a Reform Bill yet. 





The Ironworkers have, it is said, agreed to form a single trades’ 
union for England, Wales, and Scotland, the first, we think, which 
has ever in any trade included the whole island. 





The Town Council of Sheffield have agreed to send a deputa- 
tion to the Home Secretary praying him to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry into trades’ outrages at Sheffield. At the 
meeting called to consider the subject, some astonishment was 
expressed at Mr. Hughes's letter to this journal explaining what 
the Unious have done to put down outrages. ‘The masters say the 
Unions have done very little, and we have a letter from Sheffield 
strongly condemning his statements, though trusting that he will 
be one of the Commission. We would publish it willingly, but 
the writer has forgotten that journalists have not the immunity 
from actions for libel which Royal Commissions enjoy. We do 
not see the joke of paying the whole expenses of the inquiry, as 
we should have to do if we published his statements. We trust 
the Commission will be granted, and that the magistrates will see 
that the heaviest sentences in their power are inflicted on any men 
who threaten witnesses. 











The fire in Quebec on the 16th ult. seems to have been of the 
most disastrous kind. The city is mainly built of wood, and in 
less than twelve hours from the outbreak of the flames 2,400 
houses were destroyed, worth about 600,000/. Some 18,000 people 
have been rendered homeless, of whom a large proportion have no 
means beyond their daily labour. ‘The province is too poor to 
render the capital much assistance, and a strong appeal has been 
made for assistance from Great}Britain, an appeal which deserves 
attention. ‘The winter is rapidly approaching, and the people will 
die if they are left in the tents in which they have for the present 








Mr. Stanton is said to be on the eve of retiring from the office 
of Secretary at War, and the successor named to him is General 
Sherman,—undoubtedly an able, perhaps it may be, too able man. 


Ta Pi has a story, which Reuter has telegraphed, of an 
alliance formed between St. Petersburg and Berlin. Prussia is to 
have the old Duchy, and Russia Galicia, and leave to do as she 
likes in European ‘Turkey. Considering that Prussia is worried 
with the Poles of Posen, that the Principalities are governed by 
a Hohenzollern, that Germany and Kussia must ultimately come | 
to loggerheads in the Baltic, and that Count Bismarck is away 
from the King, we believe the whole of that story an invention, 
based upon some agreement between Russia and Prussia to keep 
Poland quiet. Such stories are extremely convenient just now, | 
when the Emperor Napoleon wishes to convince his subjects that | 
it is indispensable for him to increase the conscription. 





The Globe has taken to publishing the sensation stories for | 
which the Press was once famous, and which never turned out | 
true. This week it has been busying itself about Denmark, which | 
is, it appears, to be swallowed whole, Jutland going to Germany 
and the islands to Scandinavia. ‘That, very likely, will be the end 
of Denmark some day, but as the Russian Czar dreads that result, 
and has betrothed two heirs successively to a Danish princess in 
order to prevent it, its immediate accomplishment is about as 
probable as the immediate reconciliation of Ireland. All these | 
stories merely show that the rcyime of law having momentarily 
endedin Europe, statesmen are at liberty to dream dreams, and, with 
editors to help them, are dreaming them accordingly. 


The season for speeches out of doors, which the Times chooses 
to call ** extra-Parliamentary utterances,” an abominable phrase, at 
once ungrammatical, stilted, and vulgar, has fairly set in. Sir R. 
Collier and Mr. Morrison, the members for Plymouth, addressed | 





their constituents on Tuesday. ‘The late Solicitor-General gave a} ‘The Queen is making extensive improvements at Windsor Castle, 


taken refuge. 


The Brazilians, it would seem, are at last aware that they can- 
not conquer Paraguay. A telegram from Kio admits that the 
Brazilian army was defeated at Curapaity, with the loss of 8,000 
men, and we believe it will by and by be admitted that this defeat 
ended in the capitulation of the entire army. ‘The telegram says, 
‘* General Lopez has made propositions for peace ;” for * peace” read 
‘‘our capitulation,” and the statement will be nearly correct. ‘The 
Brazilians are thoroughly beaten, and with their defeat ends the 
last chance of their being able to maintain slavery, for which they 
commenced the campaign. ‘This result will be a tremendous shock 
to the Empire, already terribly overweighted by a slave popula- 
tion, numbering three to one of the whites. 


Mr. Stafford’s Ministry in New Zealand has been ejected, and 
reconstituted by additions from the Weld Ministry. Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, one of the ablest and most honourable men in the colony, 


is to be Colonial Treasurer; Mr. J. C. Richmond, a man of the 


most sensitive intellect and largest grasp of mind, though defi- 
cient in the tactics which unite and bind together a party, is 
to be Commissioner of Customs, and there would appear to be, 
on the whole, the elements of a stable administration. ‘The Assem- 
bly were very anxious to reduce the taxation at once, which is 
very heavy,—about 5/. a head without the land revenue,—and 
rely partly on loaus ; but this the miuority have refused, and the 
stamp duties were carried by a large majority. ‘The intention in 
New Zealand was to keep only one Queen’s regiment, and the 
14th, 50th, and 57th Regiments were leaving. Lere, it is said 
that the Government are preparing to send reinforcements to New 
Zealand in place of the regiments leaving, but in this sudden and 
unmeaning revolution of policy we cannot, without strong evidence, 


believe. 
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and is going, according to the newspaper report, to improve away 
the view of the two-mile-long avenue, commonly known as “ The 
Long Walk.” The grand staircase, it is asserted, will interfere 
with the view. We hope this may prove untrue. A grand staircase 
is all very well, but a grand avenue to the grand staircase is far 
better, and cannot be quite so easily produced. And, as the castle 
completes the avenue, so the avenue completes the castle. 





The Record is, of course, very savage about Mr. Maurice's 
election to the Knightsbridge Professorship of Moral Philosophy, 
Moral Theology, and Casuistry, at Cambridge, but has not regained 
sufficient presence of mind to decide on the most effective form of 
taunt to throw out on the subject. Itis fluttered and confused. On 
the one hand, it desires to say, with the Spectator, that Mr. Maurice 
is not likely to be highly successful as a lecturer on one department 
of his subject, namely, casuistry; on the other hand, it wants 
to make a point about his great ability as a casuist, and the two 
points being unfortunately inconsistent with each other, it hovers 
uncertainly between them, fails from insufficient firmness of mind to 
make either, and falls hastily back on its reserves in the Morning 
Advertiser,—which instructive journal is much exercised in mind 
by having demonstrated to its own satisfaction that “either 
the Master of Christ’s College, or the Master of St. Peter's, 
or both, must have voted for Mr. Maurice.” This great truth, 
however, does not appear to be a very satisfying one. To 
know that one of two men must be heretical only gives an 
even chance for either, and probabilities are entirely uncon- 
genial to the hand that is raised to strike. On the whole, the 
Morning Advertiser and the Record strike rather blindly, and 
with confused, bewildered air, at the evil agencies and powers of 
darkness which have brought about this election. 


We regret exceedingly to learn that the Dean of Emly, who 
would adorn a bishopric, is not to have the See of Tuam. The 
Hon. and Rev. Charles Broderick Bernard, Prebendary of Cork, 
and brother of the Earl of Bandon, is or will be the new 
Bishop of Tuam. Mr. Bernard is said to be a good and pious 
but little-minded man, with no ability or distinction except 
that which he derives from being brother of an Irish Peer. He 
is, we believe, one of the narrow and retrograde party in the 
Irish Church. Feeling as we do about the Irish Establishment, 
we differ from the Times in one respect; we wish it to die with 
dignity. We would rather hear its last word spoken by the lips 
of scholars like the Dean of Emly, than have it suggested to the 
world that it is perishing through sheer decay of vital power in the 
hands of the clique to which the Hon. Mr. Bernard belongs. Lord 
Derby is, we suppose, acting on his own declared policy of strength- 
ening the hands of the Irish landowners,—for whose support he 
probably cares more than for the approbation of the highest culture 
and intellect of Ireland. 


The Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, Dr. Ewing, has given a 
strong proof of his own dislike to the ritualistic practices which 
assume and signify transubstantiation, by prohibiting all rites con- 
trary to the custom of the English Church, and which interfere 
with the popular uses of the sacrament for the sake of the sym- 
bolism of sacrifice, and offering to administer himself the sacra- 
ment to all who wish it, in the Protestant manner. ‘The real 
difficulty of Episcopacy is the exact opposite to that of Dissent,— 
the difficulty of compelling sufficient conformity to the preposses- 
sions and faith of the congregation. It is obvious that without 
any such conformity the people will be alienated, while with too 
much the liberty of the clergyman is sacrificed. The Bishop of 
Argyll has invented an excellent temporary palliation of the evils 
which arise from the divergences between priest and people, but 
the Church needs something more permanent and organic. 


A terrible catastrophe is reported from New York. The Even- 
ing Star, a badly found steamship, left New York for New 
Orleans loaded with a hundred or so of ordinary passengers, 
an opera troupe of about fifty, and ninety-three prostitutes and 
brothel-keepers, on their way to winter in the South. On the 
29th of September they encountered very bad weather, which con- 
tinued until the 3rd of October, when the captain announced that 
there was no further hope. Then Byron’s description of a wreck 
was realized. Many of the unhappy women showed courage, 
working as steadily as men, but others broke into the wine stores, 
and kept up with a few men as abandoned as themselves a last 
mad orgie. Others rushed on deck and sprang over the 
side shrieking, secking the quickest death, and others crowded 
into the boats. Of these only two boats survived, the rest 


being capsized by the waves, or shattered against the sides of 
the sinking ship. One made for the coast of Florida, and was 
picked up by an English ship. The passengers were almost with- 
out clothes, had no food, and were racked with thirst till two of 
them died, and two more, swallowing the sea water, became deli- 
rious and jumped overboard, The other, with a boat-load of 
women and the second mate, reached the coast of Florida, but all 
the women except two were dead of thirst and exposure, and 
they were naked and insane from want. Dante could hardly have 
devised a scene more horrible than the sinking of the ship, full of 
women drunk, shrieking, and insane with fear and long-continued 
excitement. 


Earl Powis opened the new building for the Cambridge Union 
Debating Society on Tuesday in a very able speech, which was 
followed by an admirable inaugural address by Lord Ioughton, 
on some points of which we have said something elsewhere. Earl 
Powis, after alluding to the many advantages of debating societies, 
touched with true literary delicacy on some of the qualities of 
the different orators of the day, contrasting ‘“‘ the ornate, diffuse, 
discursive rhetoric of Brougham, full of amplification with the 
severe simplicity of Lyndhurst, of whom it might be said that his 
statement was worth another man’s argument, and from whose 
speeches they could no more eliminate a sentence’ than they could 
condense Tacitus.” ‘ Let them study,” he said, ** Cicero's picture 
of the ideal orator, that so their speech might not be poured 
forth turbid, indistinct, and frothy, like the great flow of the 
Abyssinian river, but rather by study and reflection let it be 
filtered, condensed, and refined.” Lord Houghton’s inaugural 
address was singularly picturesque and interesting ; his personal 
reminiscences clear, humorous, and characteristic ; and his obser- 
vation on the excessive conservatism of English University men, 
as compared with those of the German and French Universities, 
no doubt,—especially for this generation,—true. We do not sup- 
pose the reason to be very recondite. In Germany, and we 
believe in France, much more than half the students are from the 
poorest class; in the English Universities, as at present consti- 
tuted, a very large proportion are from the territorial class, and 
most of the remainder from amongst the wealthiest of the mer- 
cantile classes. Of course Conservatism is the fashion where 
privilege is hereditary. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is a candidate for Congress in 
one of the districts of New York. She is both republican and 
free-trader, and hopes to supplant the Hon. W. E. Dodge. 
Should she succeed, she will probably earn the title of the Artful 
Dodger. 


Although the supply of money for commercial purposes is very 
large, the market for national securities has been very inactive 
this week. Nevertheless, scarcely any change has taken place in 
the quotations. Consols for money have been done at 89}, 3; 
ditto, for the December account, 89}, §; Reduced and New ‘Three 
per Cents., 864, 87; Exchequer Bills, par to 4s. prem. Foreign 
Bonds have commanded very little attention, but Railway Shares 
have been tolerably firm in price. ‘The Bank rate for money is 
still 44 per cent., notwithstanding that the return is a favour- 
able one. On some parts of the Continent money is declining in 
value. 


The following statement shows the closing prices of the prin- 
cipal Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Fiiday, Oct. 26, Friday, Nov. 2. 
15} oe 15} 


Mexican oe ee oe oe v7 
Spanish Passive ee oe oe eo oe 225 oe 21 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe oe oe lt oe li} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 18538 ., oe ee ee 53} ee 53 
” ” 1862 .o ow oe oe 55 és =- 
United States 5.20's .. oo ee oe oe (3} Ost 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were as under :— 
Friday, Oct. 26. Friday, Nov. 2. 


Great Eastern .. oe ee od oe oe 264 od 26 
Great Northera oe o* +s oe oe 117 ee 115 
Great Western.. ow oe oo oe o6 54 ee 53} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe oe oe 12k} ° 124} 
London and Brighton oe oe oe oo 83 ee 83} 
London and North-Westera oe oe +e 118} 1173 
London and South-Westera « « 83} oe 82} 
London, Chatham, and Dover oe ea e 19} od 185 
Metropolitaim .. «1 «se cH o# cf 123} ° 122} 
Midland.. os ow oe oe oe ° 1293 oe 1243 
North-Eastero, Berwick oe oe a e 1054 ee 1054 
Do York oe oe oe ow 99} o 100 
South-Eastern oa we od o< - ny | ec 
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to cease to be English in spirit, re at | dy: 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. areecentietee ns reel 


> 
FROM O’CONNELL TO BRIGHT. 


N R. BRIGHT was wisely cautious in giving his endorse- 

ment to the reputation of the great Irish agitator. 
“It would be a very base Irishman,’’ he said, and no doubt 
truly, “who would wish to erase the achievements of Grattan 
and O’Connell from his country.”” As to some of those achieve- 
ments, at least the great achievement of Catholic Emancipation, 
we concur. But how as to the host of negative achievements, 
that alienation of race which instead of denouncing he fomented, 
that hope for Repeal with which he, well knowing it was a 
dream, dazzled the eyes of ignorant subscribers to his fund as 
boys tempt on donkeys with a receding wisp of hay, in short, 
the general hatred of England which he carefully promoted,— 
not discontent, with a view to the removal of visible griev- 
ances, but race-hatred, which has been the prolific source of all 
subsequent miseries, Fenianism among the number? These 
are achievements which we might well be content, if 
possible, to erase, and assuredly it is an omen of good 
for Ireland to find Mr. Bright taking, even for a moment, 
the place which was once filled by Mr. O'Connell. Not 
that we admire all he says or believe in all his remedies, but 
that his genius is at least conspicuously sturdy and honest, 
not flexible and crafty, like the great Repealer’s,—that there 
is nothing in him of the tendency to follow in order that he 
may lead, to cringe to a crowd in order that he may rule 
them, to study the people in order to discover the suscepti- 
bilities to error on which he subsequently plays. From 
O'Connell to Bright is at least a vast step in the upward 
progress of any people,—the step from rebellion to (no doubt 
rather violent) reform, from dreams which are chimerical and 
therefore deadly, to schemes which at least admit of discus- 
sion,—from vague menaces and sinister hints, to open and 
manly declamation. O’Connell, with all his genius and his 
real, though unscrupulous, love of Ireland, never seriously 
believed in the remedies he proposed for Irish misery. He 
would have made Ireland happy if she could have received 
happiness from his own hands, but not apparently in any 
other way. Mr. Bright proposes nothing in which he does 
not seriously believe. Nor does he wish the Irish to 
take anything because he recommends it, but only recom- 
mends it because he is sincerely convinced of its poli- 
tical efficacy. The orators are as different as the style of 
their politics ;—the one versatile, gleamy, half sunshine and 
half shadow, a consummate actor, plausible, pliant, fanciful, 
various, pathetic, capable even of sentimental prettiness, fit- 
ful, rising from a tearful whisper to a cry of rage, sinking 
from passion to humour and sly familiar innuendo,—the other, 
sturdy, slow, defiant, passionate, taking his cue from no one 
but himself, inflexible, unadaptable, often scornful and bitter, 
but never familiar, never collusive with his audience, never 
plotting for a suecess,—it is impossible to conceive in two great 
orators a greater contrast. And the contrast between the 
orators is not greater than the contrast between their political 
treatment of Ireland. O'Connell, after he had once carried 
Catholic Emancipation, was changeable, fluctuating, tricky. 
Knowing there was no chance of Repeal, he yet preached it as 
the only remedy. He caught every varying mood of his 
countrymen, and played upon it to increase their hatred of the 
Saxon; he indulged their whims, sharpened their wit, awakened 
their vivacity, elicited their sentiment, but postponed all prac- 
tical measures till the Parliament should assemble on College 
Green. Mr. Bright makes noattempt to adapt himself to the Irish, 
and carefully withholds even a shadow of encouragement to the 
separationist feeling; but he holds out a few practical measures, 
the carrying of which would go far, he thinks, to assuage the 
evils and discontent from which Ireland suffers, if she would 
only accept them. This impersonal tone, this complete absence 
of flattery addressed to the people, this directness in seeking 
a plain remedy, this discouragement to all feelings of national 
jealousy or race-hatred, is in itself an immense advance on the 
tone of the last great agitator of Irish grievances. O’Connell 
used the grievances to widen and deepen the estrangement ; 
Mr. Bright uses them only as a common object of attack for 
English and Irish Liberals alike. It is no trifling gain to 
have Irishmen following the words of a sturdy English re- 
former, who wishes to apply to Ireland no other remedies 
than those which in like circumstances he would apply to 
England also. When the Irish amour propre has persuaded 


itself to accept English advice without desiring the adviser 


As to what Mr. Bright actually proposed, it is not very diffi- 
| cult to express an opinion. Of the grievance of the Protestant 
| Establishment for a Roman Catholic people,—not so much on 
account of the weight of the burden, but rather, as Mr. Bright 

said, as a chain which, because it is the emblem of conquest, is 

galling far more than in proportion to its weight,—we have so 
often expressed our cordial concurrence with Mr. Bright, and 
our impatience of the pseudo-Liberalism which makes no effort 
to remedy the mischief over which it sighs, that we need 
scarcely say more about it. Whether the revenues of the 
Protestant Church should be secularized after reserving vested 
interests for the purposes of general education, or other and 
equal revenues in proportion to their numbers should be pro- 
vided for the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian denominations, 
without some measure of the kind Ireland will never cease 
to recollect that she is governed by “aliens in religion,” 
and not governed as she would govern herself. Of Mr. 
Bright’s second proposal, to secure a compensation for 
all farmers’ improvements, which, as the old Irish farmer 
told him, would “bate the hunger yet out of the country,” 
we have spoken with unqualified approbation on occasion of 
that last proposal made by the Liberal Government which was 
defeated by the Tories and Mr. Lowe. But we agree with 
Mr. Bright that this is still insufficient ; that in a country 
where there are few manufactures, where the mas3 of the 
people are either connected with the land or with nothing at all 
that they can take any pride in in the country, we shall never 
get a contented and conservative population, without some 
measure which identifies them with the soil as they are iden- 
tified in France, Italy, Germany, Belgium. But we do not 
see how that could be accomplished by Mr. Bright’s proposal 
to appoint a commission to buy up the great landed estates, 
and then sell them again in small lots to the people. We do 
not suppose Mr. Bright’s language to imply a compulsory 
purchase, which would be the introduction of a principle 
not indeed absolutely unjustifiable under all cireumstances, but 
so dangerous as a precedent as to be justifiable only as revo- 
lution is justifiable—in the last resort. Then, again, we fear 
that to buy, the people must mortgage, and so begin their 
experiment loaded with debt,—a very disastrous condition for 
success. A far more radical measure would be to apply the 
Cornwallis settlement—which is such a magnificent success 
in Bengal under difficulties of a very similar nature,— 
to Ireland, with compensation to the landlords for the 
loss in the value of their property,—that is, to secure 
his property for ever to every tenant in Ireland at its 
present rent so long as he continues to pay that rent 
regularly, the State reimbursing the landlord, and charging 
the interest on the capital sum so paid, as an additional rent- 
charge on the tenant’s property,—perhaps at a higher rate of 
interest than that paid by the State, so as to produce a sinking 
fund. By this means all tenants would be secured for ever, 
so long as they paid their rent, in their enjoyment of the land, 
—in fact they would be the owners on condition of paying the 
rent-charge regularly, while the landlords would have no 
grievance, no confiscation to complain of. And as no purchase- 
money would need to be paid by the tenant, only a slight 
addition to his rent, against the enormous advantage of abso- 
lute security, there would be no load of debt with which to 
burden the new experiment. 

That this or some similar course must be followed if Ireland is 
ever to become,—without great manufactures,—a contented 
country, we feel no manner of doubt. English economists insist 
that even if the land of Ireland were once held by the lower class 
in the same way that the land of France and of a great part 
of Italy is held, debt and difficulty and the appropriate 
misery would follow. Very possibly, though this does not 
happen in the same degree elsewhere ; but even so far as it 
might be so, the debt and difficulty and the appropriate misery 
would not be regarded, as the present misery is regarded, as 
a result of English conquest and confiscation. It would 
not render the Irish discontented with Ireland, for then 
all that they valued and possessed would be identified 
with Ireland, and not only their miseries. As a rule 
the French peasant proprietors are not very happy, and 
certainly not free from debt; but they are loyal, and feel 
that to them France is everything. What is wanted is not 
a remedy for economical evils, so much as a remedy for political 
evils, and this the possession of the soil has usually proved. 
On the whole, though we regard Mr. Bright’s proposed remedy 
as dangerous and inefficient, we heartily concur with him in 
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his general aim, and thank him for the eloquent moderation with 
which he proposes to Ireland remedies in the tone of which, 
if not in their practical proposals, Englishmen are as able as 


Zrishmen to unite. 





MANHOOD SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


F the Tory journals in this country understood their busi- 
ness, which they do not, never being fairly en rapport with 

the conservative instincts of those they represent, they would 
republish as it stands an account of the “ Government of the 
City of New York,” which appears in the last number of the 
North American Review. No attack upon manhood suffrage 
at once so telling and so practical has ever come under our 
notice, and written as it is by a Republican, it is free from any 
suspicion of Tory bias. The whole of the facts indeed have 
been collected by the Citizens’ Association of New York, a 
body of property-holders, professionals, and men of leisure, 
recently organized to obtain a thorough reorganization in the 
administration of the City. Up to 1821 this was, it is said, 
thoroughly good, at all events it was controlled by the most 
respectable members of the community, successful Congress- 
men competing for the Mayoralty, and great merchants and 
eminent lawyers willingly accepting seats in Council. The 
election was then by household suffrage, and electors being all 
tax-payers, claimed their right “as a distinction” and exercised 
it with some thought. “ The particular test selected we do not 
admire, and all we can say in favour of it is that it was 
better than none. It did exclude the great mass of ignorance 
and vice; it did admit the great mass of intelligence and 
virtue; it did answer the purpose in a respectable degree.” 
In that year, however, household suffrage was abolished by a 
Convention, and replaced by a suffrage which included every 
male inhabitant not a pauper or a lunatic, whether a native or 
an alien, whether he paid direct taxes or did not. A lower 
grade of men instantly began to fill the Common Council and 
Board of Aldermen, and the alien element became stronger and 
stronger till it now amounts to 78 out of 133, a clear majority. 
Gradually it was discovered that the powers of the Corporation 
could be turned to profit; the Irish and other needy classes of 
the population were organized into associations so devoted to 
their leaders, that Irish voters on one occasion carried a Know- 
Nothing editor into power—as if Tipperary Catholics should 
elect an Orangeman ;—and the respectables began to shrink 
away from polls at which their votes were sure to be useless. 
Six or seven heads of City departments began to prepare lists 
which were to be supported by the ‘‘ Democratic” party en 
bloc, and the Councillors and Aldermen so elected were com- 
pelled or agreed to vote as ordered for a consideration. By 
degrees the system was perfected, till the “‘ Ring ”’ controlled 
eighteen of the twenty-four seats in Council and a majority 
of the seventeen Aldermen’s chairs, filled them all with 
young men, barkeepers, butchers’ boys, minor tradesmen, and 
“loafers” about billiard-rooms, and found themselves com- 
pletely masters of the City. Their men were prepared to 
vote and do vote like soldiers at a word of command, and it 
only remained if possible to suppress discussion. Immense 
advertisements were distributed among the papers, and a 
vote was passed giving 40/. to each reporter in the City Hall, 
ostensibly to ensure good reporting, really to ensure almost 
total silence as to the debates. This money was accepted 
—reporters being wretchedly paid—and New York was then 
under the government of an irresponsible secret committee, 
armed with power to raise taxes limited only by the danger of 
resistance, which was very slight—the masses having been 
enlisted in support of the Ring—and to expend them in any 
mode which could not be demonstrated to be illegal. Very 
few modes can, all American society being based on the prin- 
ciple that the representatives of the people can be trusted 
with the people's money. The Ring used both powers. 
In twenty-five years they raised the taxation of the City 
from nine shillings a head to eight pounds, the highest 
average paid among any civilized people, more than eight 
times the average of London, three times the average of the 
new national taxes of the Union. Of this vast sum, 8,000,000/. 
a year, more than double the revenue of London, it is dis- 
tinctly asserted that ten shillings in every pound is spent in 
corruption, in bribes to the Ring, its supporters, its electors, 
and the very few men who could but don’t interfere with its 
systematic plunder. Every business of every kind, from the 
supply of gas to a vote for soldiers’ colours, is made to yield 
its profit to the Ring. No project on which they have re- 
solved can be defeated, no project has a chance without their 





sanction, for which in meal or malt, in money or in votes, 
they are invariably paid. If a salary is to be raised, they 
must receive what English thieves call their “ regulars ;” if a 
new post is created, the new official pays “the tax;” if a 
contract is assigned, the contractor is either themselves over 
again, or pays over a large portion of his profits. So cynical 
is the latter part of the system, that a contractor re- 
cently offered and received a contract for stationery in which 
he promised “blue post” at @ cent a ream, and some 
kind of pen at a cent a gross, and so on, merely stipulat- 
ing that articles outside his specification should be paid for at 
other figures. His was of course the lowest tender, and for 
the whole term of contract the members and servants of the 
Council demanded only the articles not in the cheap schedule, 
and the contractor or his employers made a fortune. The 
Corporation were accustomed to publish a little Manual or 
directory of their own employes, and the Ring swelled it 
with pictures, lithographs, and needless matter, till in 1865 
the bill for its publication was 11,454/., the actual cost being 
3,000/., and the necessary cost perhaps 500/. The City pays 
a contractor to clear away dead animals from the streets, 
whereas it ought to be paid, and the last contractor gave 
12,000/. as a bribe to obtain the privilege. Great sums are 
‘donated *’ to institutions such as industrial schools, churches, 
and so on, and after much delay the happy expectants receive 
just half the vote. Even charitable grants are bought, 
the jobbery in real estate is astounding, and sometimes the 
Ring displays a splendid audacity in theft. “Three years ago 
a contract was awarded for sweeping the streets for ten years, 
at 495,000 dols. a year. Since the accession to power of the 
new Board of Health, responsible men have handed in a 
written offer to buy the remainder of the contract for a 
quarter of a million dollars, 7. e., to clean the City for seven 
years at 495,000 dollars a year, and give the City a quarter of 
a million dollars for the privilege. There are those about the 
City offices who know, or think they know, how the plunder 
of this contract is divided. We believe we are not violating 
any confidence, expressed or implied, when we say that it is 
the conviction of the Board of Health that 100,000 dols. per 
annum of the proceeds of this contract are divided among cer- 
tain politicians; that a certain lawyer, who engineered the 
project, and stands ready to defend it, receives a salary of 
25,000 dols. per annum as ‘ counsel to the contract,’ and that 
the men in whose name the contract is held are ‘dummies,’ who 
get 6,000 dols. a year for the use of their names and for their 
labour in superintending the work. The contract is further 
burdened with the support of several hundred cripples, old 
men, and idle men, all of whom are voters, who are put in the 
street-cleaning foree by Aldermen and Councilmen who want 
their votes and the votes of their relatives, thus kindly relieved 
of maintaining aged grandfathers, lame uncles, and lazy good- 
for-nothings.” The reviewer was present when it was 
proposed to concede the lighting of the City for twenty 
years to an association which demanded the prices of 
to-day, about twice the normal average, and the proposal 
was carried by acclamation, in spite of the resistance of 
the six honest Councillors. The Mayor, highly indignant, 
vetoed the job, and the Ring instantly used its majority to 
rush it through by a two-thirds’ vote over his head. ‘Sworn 
testimony (from thirty-six witnesses), taken by a committee 
of investigation, establishes the appalling fact that appoint- 
ments to places in the public schools are systematically sold 
in some of the wards,—the wards where the public schools 
are almost the sole civilizing power, and where it is of un- 
speakable importance that the schools should be in the hands 
of the best men and women.” The street spaces in New 
York have all been “laid out,” that is, surveyed ahd reserved, 
for years, but whenever a new street is to be opened a Com- 
missioners’ room is hired, and 

“ The surveyor charges as though he had made original surveys and 
drawn original maps. The clerk charges as though his report 
were the result of original searches and researches. The Com- 
missioners charge as though the opening had been the tardy fruit 
of actual negotiations. The rent of the room is charged as 
though it had been occupied wholly by the Commissioners. And 
all of these charges are the very highest which any one, in his 
most lavish mood, could even think of in connection with the work 
supposed to be done. When we add that half a dozen of these openings 
are frequently going on at the same time, in the same snug upper room, 
and conducted by the same individuals, the reader will not be surprised 
to learn that the net result of the business to the master spirit, for the 
year ending June, 1866, was 25,466 dols. of which sum 4,433 dols. was 
charged for the rent of the room, which he hires for about 300 dols. 
per annum, and 950 dols. was charged for ‘disbursements and postage- 
stamps.’ Ono surveyor’s bill for the same year was 54,000 dols. It has 
been ascertained, after a laborious examination of the public records, 
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that the total cost of ‘opening’ twenty-five streets, or parts of streets, 
averaging less than half a mile each in length, was 257,192.12 dols. 
The public is indebted for this information to Mr. William H. Whitbeck, 
president of an association of property-owners recently formed to 
protect themselves against further spoliation of the same nature.” 

Of course, all work under such circumstances is badly done, 
and New York, with an expenditure of eight millions sterling 
a year, is one of the worst paved, worst lighted, and worst 
ordered cities in the world. 

But it will be asked, why do not the citizens thus fearfully 
taxed and conscious of these frauds vote and protect themselves? 
Because the property-holders of New York are only fifteen 
thousand in number, and consequently powerless at the ballot- 
box. They do carry their own wards, but they are obliged 
to do it by putting up men who do not excite Democratic 
jealousy, and who cannot either browbeat or outvote the 
“insolent”? nominees of the “Ring.”’ The best of them is one 
Christopher Pullman, a perfecty honest man, who does all a 
small cabinetmaker can to stem the current, but who is 
silenced either by an explosion of “ ayes,” or by the “previous 
question.” In the remaining wards the respectable are power- 
less. The workmen will not turn out, the Irish are as faithful 
to the Ring as clansmen to their chief, the Germans are savage 
with the respectables for some Sabbatarian laws, and laws to 
restrain a particular form of brothel—for which, by the way, 
the great German paper fought openly with extraordinary 
power—and the Ring has made itself necessary to the political 
Democrats, and it is impossible, with the existing suffrage, 
to prevent the plunderers seating a majority. All the true 
citizens can do is to seat the Mayor sometimes. He is not 
elected by wards, but by the whole people, and when the 
respectables and the American artizans turn out together 
they can still defeat the Ring, only to see the bigger jobs 
carried, as in the instance we have given, over the Mayor’s 
head. The property-holders, therefore, have been driven to 
the State Legislature, which, though very corrupt, is not yet 
wholly lost to shame, and which acts as an appellate authority 
in such circumstances is sure to act—it corrects the vagaries 
of the House of Commons by strengthening the Crown. Two- 
thirds of the City patronage have been taken away from the 
City and vested in the Mayor or the Governor of the State, 
the latter, for instance, appointing the Commissioners of 
Police, with an eight years’ tenure of office. This arrangement, 
however, does not give satisfaction—the Council still control- 
ling the till—and if it did, would be equivalent to a formal 
confession that New York was unfit for ordinary municipal 
freedom. It is, therefore, proposed next year to alter the con- 
stitution once more and fall back on household suffrage, not, 
indeed, in so many words, but under cover of two new provi- 
sions. First, that no man shall vote who cannot read English, 
a provision levelled at the Irish and Germans ; and secondly, 
who does not pay direct taxes,— who has not, that is, a 
direct interest in preventing extravagance and waste. If this 
is granted, it is believed all may yet be reformed, though the 
reporters’ gallery must be thrown open; but if not, then the 
alternative is “a bloody war,” or, in plainer words, the creation 
of a Vigilance Committee such as purified San Francisco. 
Such a Committee is sure to win the game, for the propertied 
class will be supported by the freeholders, and find it cheaper 
to maintain an armed police than to be plundered by roughs ; 
but in New York the price to be paid will be thousands of 
lives, and a terrible blow to Republican institutions. Should 
the Committee ever be formed, New York will be said to have 
passed through the regular stages of restricted freedom, com- 
plete freedom, anarchy, and military rule. 

None of these statements are, be it remembered, ours. We 
have quoted every one from the soberest of American quar- 
terlies, and have not only not exaggerated, but have omitted 
hints of much more terrible things—the robbery of the poor, 
the lunatics, and the charities—and the story may be read 
with some profit in this country and at this time. It signifies 
that masses of men, particularly ignorant masses, will post- 
pone future policy to present advantage, that the Have-nots, if 
they do not rob the Haves, will not take any trouble to guard 
their substance, and that it is not safe to deposit all power in 
the hands of a single class. It would be still less safe to con- 
fine it to the fifteen thousand property-holders, for then the 
legal power and the physical power would be, as they still are 
in England, estranged from one another, and the true compro- 
mise, the basis of a strong and yet upright organization, in 
which intelligence tells but cannot oppress, is a union be- 
tween the property-owners and so many of the proletaires as 
are interested in upholding property,—say for a rough but, as 
in New York, a sufficient dividing line, so many as have houses 
and families and liability to taxation. 





NAPOLEON AT LYONS. 


F a proof were wanting that Casarism is unsuited tomodern 
Europe, it would be found in the fact that Napoleon is not 
a completely successful Cwsar. The man understands his age 
and his position as no one born in the purple ever did or will. 
While his flatterers tell him that he is the beloved of the 
nation, and his enemies taunt him with relying solely on the 
Army, the Emperor of the French gravely surveys his position, 
decides that his raison d’étre is his care for the masses of the 
people, and with a calm, grave forethought, which, but for the 
selfishness intermixed with it, would be serene wisdom, shows 
himself their protector and earthly Providence. Aware that 
power in the France of to-day rests with the majority, with 
the “people” in the French sense of that misused word, he 
has throughout his reign cultivated them with a care which is 
to us, who hate Cesarism, we confess almost marvellous. It 
is so utterly unlike the care a demagogue would profess. In 
this very month the Emperor has been attacked by a new 
danger. The workmen of Lyons are suffering up to the point 
at which in England masters would be shot and the Poor 
Law Board called upon for extra-legal exertions, at which soldiers 
would be kept in readiness throughout the district and Parlia- 
ment would resound with speeches more or less effectual. The 
Lyonnese workers in silk, say 90,000 men fit to bear arms, 
are starving, without a poor law to fall back upon. According 
to Imperialist scribes, the cause is a change in the fashions 
such as ruined Coventry ; according to Orleanist scribes, it is 
the want of a free electoral system; according to Le Monde, 
it is the existence of infidel publications, or the coming de- 
parture of the French troops from Rome. The cause matters 
little, for it is acknowledged that Lyons is starving, and 
Lyons starving is as formidable as Paris discontented. Partly 
from the intimate unity which has grown up in the city, 
partly from a very exceptional geographical position—labour, 
as it were, holding the castle, while respectability lives in the 
moat—and partly from the Zouave courage peculiar in France 
to the citizens of great towns, the Lyonnese when excited are 
very dangerous to the Government. They are excited now, 
are repeating the splendid formula which they invented in 
1831—* We will live working, or die fighting’’-—a formula 
which sums up the claims of the modern proletariat, and which 
the Lyonnese perhaps alone among proletaires honestly mean, 
and are demanding as a practical answer to their moan ateliers 
nationaucx. Louis Blanc has gone deep into their hearts, and 
what he tried to realize under a Republic they now demand 
with menaces of their earthly Providence. 

The Emperor cannot grant that demand. Socialist by 
conviction as well as study, full of pity, like all men of his 
kind, for masses of men in suffering—though he would send 
a blind man tothe galleys for an epigram without a wince—he 
nevertheless must not drive propertied France quite mad by 
suggesting a poor law. Why the average Continental bourgeois, 
with 200/. a year, hates that particular form of Christian action 
in the way he does we have never fairly understood, probably 
no man ever will understand, unless he is a Scotch Calvinist, 
a Continental Catholic, or an English Antinomian miser. At 
all events he hates it, partly out of religious and partly out 
of social antipathies, till he can scarcely be brought to reason 
on it, till a serious proposal to introduce it turns the typical 
epicier of French comedy into an exceedingly dangerous and 
short-winded person with a bayonet. Nor as a Bonaparte 
could Napoleon well admit that M. Louis Blanc, Republican, 
anti-Napoleonic individual, with a history connected with 
1848, had suggested the true solution of a great social pro- 
blem, had shown himself—ah, what blasphemy !—wiser, 
nearer the root of things than an absolute Cesar, with bees 
upon his robe. Bees; one must not forget that; to the 
foreigner the eagle, to the citizen a Bonaparte must be always 
the King-Bee. Still something must be done for the Lyon- 
nese, or they will rise in insurrection, and the flame may 
spread to Paris; and the sous-ofliciers may decline fratricide, 
and the Empire may pass away like a dream, and a vulgar 
despot, a person born in the purple, with belief in the divine 
right of Hapsburgs, Guelphs, and such like, would have done 
one of two things. He would have sent troops to shoot the 
hungry, as Louis XV. did twice, if not thrice, in his reign, 
and have declared wild talk about stomachs, and starvation, 
and rentals, sedition; or he would have fed the people like 
paupers, given bread in heaps until they were sufficiently 
filled, contented, and demoralized. An old Cesar would have 
done the latter, have ordered up corn from Sicily, and 
doubled the daily dole, and been received with twmultuous 
cries of “ Ave Imperator!” in return. 
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The Cesar of the nineteenth century, however, is a man 
with eyes, a man who, suppressing newspapers, understands 
political economy ; who, punishing public meetings, understands 
the power of association ; who, believing in prefects and bayo- 
nets, looks out with dreamy eyes to the power which prefects 
and privates cannot see, but which is beyond them. The 
Emperor does not give the Lyonnese a stone when they are 
clamouring for bread, he sends them an idea. To him, 
as to all far-seeing men, it is clear that the ultimate recon- 
ciliation between labour and capital must come from their 
union in co-operative societies, and he will accelerate the 
junction. Bread to keep life shall not be wanting, but the 
Lyonnese workmen must find their ultimate relief in the 
accumulation of capital, had better form themselves into 
societies of employers as well as labourers. There is a difli- 
culty, he suggests to the Minister of the Interior, in forming such 
societies under the present law as societies en commancdite, t.e., 
with limited liability. But there is no difficulty in forming 
co-partnerships anonymes, ¢.e., with unlimited liability, at least 
no difficulty when I, Napoleon, have thus hinted to prefects 
and other official personages that they will refuse the needful 
signatures at their peril. Then capital is wanted. Ah, we 
will find that! earthly Providence can supply 12,000/. or so, or 
indeed any needful amount. With unlimited power of ab- 
sorption given by statute to the sky, shall the cloud be want- 
ing in moisture? Let the poor people have the cash needed 
and found societies, and being Frenchmen, with a God-given 
talent for organization, let them work those societies well, and 
so banish hunger out of the land. 

One must be a Frenchman, and a French workman, and a 
French workman of Lyons, and a French workman of Lyons 
starving, to feel how that message would be received. In one 
and the seme decree to be relieved, and relieved without the 
Christian but shameful formula of receiving alms, and to have 
one’s dreams, one’s hopeless dreams, realized at a stroke, and 
to see that an Emperor shares one’s intellectual convictions,— 
it is more than relief, more than happiness, it is almost glory. 
There is not a workman in Lyons who would not consent to 
eat once in every two days, rather than cheat his comrades of 
their future by balking the Emperor’s design. Hunger is hard, 
but with Utopia at hand hunger can be borne, or if not, there 
are tobacco and the brazier. Let the weavers but see clearly 
that the suggestion is honest, which it certainly is, and that 
the money will be forthcoming, which it will be, though 
creditors are eyeing the Imperial till somewhat savagely, 
and that the delay is not too great, which is the doubt- 
ful point, and there will be no emeute in Lyons, against the 
Emperor at all events. Sous-prefets may be stoned, and 
gendarmerie shot, and agents d’autorité buried wader pave- 
ment; but after all, earthly Providences can replace them 
without serious exertion, and vacancies accelerate promo- 
tion. The Lyonnese will wait, and, the plan being sound, will 
wait to purpose. Whatever the fate of the co-operative prin- 
ciple in England, it is quite clear that it suits France, which, 
indeed, is a great State chiefly because in politics its people 
have been struggling blindly for a century towards co-operation 
—/raternité their grandfathers called it, when they killed Abel 
in order that Cain and Seth might have clear space to work 
lovingly together. The French can manage societies well, can 
make them yield the conjoined profits of labour and of capital, 
and the Emperor in calling on the Lyonnese to work out that 
system fully does but take the lead in the direction to which 
the national genius is inclined, does but articulately advise 
that which working France inarticulately desires. 

Nobler work can no man have than such leadership, but 
then it is work which only a leader can do, and leadership is 
incommunicable. It is strange, almost melancholy, to see 


how perfectly the Emperor succeeds whenever success will do | 


nothing towards the establishment of his dynasty, for which 
he chiefly cares. He made authority once more effective in 
France, he drove back Russia, he made Italy, he conquered 
Mexico, he gave Germany her grand impetus, he will rid 
earth of the Temporal Power, and he will perhaps yet make 
France the richest country on the Continent, and all these 
things will avail his son nothing. The ends which would 
avail him, the resurrection of Poland, the restored frontier of 
the Rhine, the suzerainty over Europe, the subjection of Rome 
to France,—these things Napoleon cannot secure, and is there- 
fore not a Founder, scarcely even a Government, but only a 
Cesar, a man who reigns by virtue of qualities which he can- 
not transmit, or bequeath, or create. Chief and foremost 
among those qualities is the power of comprehending French 
aspirations as well as French needs, the future as well as the 


present, the ideal of the workman’s brain as well as the pain 
in the workman’s stomach, which this message to Lyons so 
marvellously displays. 





MR. DISRAELI’S CHANCE. 
V R. GLADSTONE has the best of it this winter. He has 


gone to witness with intelligent eyes, under an Italian 
sky, and in a scene alive with associations, the final struggles 
| and throes amid which the last great spiritual power left on 
earth is to shed its earthly skin. Mr. Disraeli, on the other 
; hand, has come up in execrable weather to the greyest and 
gloomiest of cities to try, amid November fogs, if he can 
induce a Happy Family to combine in whistling a tune which 
| may charm the hawk outside. He has to devise a Reform Bill 
which men like Lord Cranborne and Mr. Bright, Mr. Hardy 
jand Mr. Miall, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Odgers, oligarchs and 
republicans, Churchmen and Nonconformists, advocates of 
| capital and fanatics of labour, can be equally induced to 
accept. Ilis Bill must seem Conservative to squires and 
progressive to Radical manufacturers, must conciliate the 
Cathedrals and the Bethesdas, must be reassuring to men who 
dread the people, and to the people, who, knowing themselves 
dreaded, are suspicious of every concession. He may do it, for he 
has one eminent qualification for the task—perfect impartiality. 
If Mr. Disraeli has a belief in the world, beyond his conviction 
that the source of prerogative is race, it is in Cesarism, and if 
he spoke out he would probably define the Radical view of 
Reform as “ parochial” and the Tory view as “ bucolic.” As 
it happens, impartiality, though it, be only an impartiality of 
intellectual scorn, is so absolutely needed in the manager of 
Reform, that Mr. Disraeli by virtue of that attribute alone 
may be able to produce a satisfactory Bill. He is no adminis- 
trator by nature, as he showed in his India Bill, which was 
laughed out almost without discussion; but administrative 
ability is not required, only a clear perception of the point at 
which the two parties come most nearly into contact, and that 
Mr. Disraeli is very likely indeed to perceive. Unfortunately 
for him, he has not only to frame his Bill, but to convince his 
own party that it ought to be framed as he has framed it, and 
has therefore to tinker his work till it runs a strong chance of 
being spoiled. The Tories of the future, who will probably 
call themselves Constitutionalists, headed by Lord Stanley, 
are willing to agree to a compromise which shall admit the 
masses without depriving the landowners of all their power. 
The Tories of the present, headed really by Lord Cranborne, 
who, like Mr. Lowe, is Chief of a Cave of Adullam without 
being a David, are unwilling to accept any compromise which 
includes more than a fraction of the unenfranchised, and which 
does not leave the landlords undisturbed. To put it con- 
cretely, Lord Stanley would like household suffrage if new 
seats could be given to counties, and Lord Cranborne would 
tolerate a reduction in boroughs to eight pounds if the Bill 
contained nothing else. Myr. Disraeli has to reconcile in fact 
the Conservatism which loves the Constitution in spite of its 
abuses, with the Conservatism which loves the Constitution 
because it can be abused, and in the effort to reconcile the 
irreconcilables in his own eamp will probably disappoint both 
them and the adversaries outside. Tor his natural impulse 
will bo to fall back upon a trick, upon some stroke of 
administrative finesse such as would delight the East, but 
in Europe is quite certain to fail. Ie will think that if he 
can give the crypto-Tories in the House an excuse for 
supporting the open Tories he may gain a majority, and 
it is possible he may, for one hour, to see agitation recom- 
menee more bitterly the next. Ie will think this the 
more readily because he has always recognized what the 
Spectator alone among Liberals has always argued, that 














members are more important than electors, that if a narrow 
constituency elects John Smith, and the same constituency 
widened elects John Smith all the same, the widening of the 
franchise has produced no result, except a multiplication of 
noughts after the decimal unit. He sees therefore that if he 
ean admit another million of electors without admitting any 
new representatives power will remain where it was, and so it 
will. And running through all his speeches are traces of a plan 
to effect this which is tolerably mature in his mind, a plan 
which would concede household suffrage, to attract Mr. Bright, 
and dispose of small boroughs by turning them practically into 
little counties, to conciliate Lord Cranborne. Such a Bill 
would in fact include a 10/. suffrage for counties, household 
suffrage for great towns, and a landowner suffrage for little 
boroughs. He would thus grant the request of the artizans, 
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abolish the anomaly of very little constituencies, and leave the 
landlords as completely masters of the country as they were 
before. That trick would no doubt be excessively clever if two 
propositions were granted, that the parties were nearly equal, and 
that the device could be concealed. Unfortunately for him, the 
Liberals have among them men who cannot be hoodwinked 
or cajoled upon Reform, and a majority which, on a question 
like that, could be used with crushing effect. There are not 
ten members among the Liberal party who, once the Radicals 
were clearly aware of any trick contained in the new Bill, 
would dare to refuse to enter the right lobby. Earl Grosvenor 
might, because nothing short of a revolution would so alter 
English society that Earl Grosvenor would be left out in the 
cold, and so might Mr. Lowe, as long as Lord Lansdowne 
pleased, and so might a few more eldest sons. But the mass 
of the doubtful Liberals would have to choose between fidelity 
to their party and dismissal from public life, and the control 
of the whole subject would pass with the Government once 
more into Mr. Gladstone’s hands. 

If Mr. Disraeli cannot avoid this danger—a distinct party 
vote hostile to his Bill—he and his measure will be lost to- 
gether, and if he tries any trick of any sort he will be unable 
to avoid it. His only chance is to trust his own intellect, 
without any reference either to his own Cave of Adullam or 
that which exists among his adversaries, and bring in a Bill 
which the nation will be ready, if it is rejected by Parliament, 
to accept on a dissolution. The nation, as opposed to any 
party within it, really desires, it may now be said heartily 
desires, three things—that the artizans of the towns be admitted 
to the franchise, that the middle class of the counties be 
admitted to the franchise, and that the private or corrupt 
seats be abolished in favour of some better way of representing 
the minority. Any Bill which secured those three ends, in 
Parliament as well as on the hustings, would ‘have a fair 
chance of being supported by at least 250 Liberals and 150 
Tories within the House, and by a far greater majority out of 
doors. From every side and every division of the three 
kingdoms assurances keep coming up that the Liberals have 
rejected Mr. Bright’s advice, and will accept a Reform Bill at 
Tory hands, provided only it be a visibly honest Bill, that 
is, provided it does not increase, as its net result, the land- 
lord power. When hereditary Whigs like Sir Knatchbull 
Hugessen, and philosophic Liberals like Mr. Clay, agree with 
determined Radicals like Mr. Forster in making that offer the 
Government may be sure it will be kept, and if they do not 
keep it, the nation will. Better by half, for the future 
of the Tory party, to quarrel with the new “Cave” 
at once, to let Lord Cranborne and those who think with 
him go forth into congenial darkness, than spoil the last 
chance we shall have of a really national Reform Bill, a Bill 
which Liberals can accept with pleasure and Constitutional- 
ists pass without a dereliction of principle. It will be lost if 
Mr. Disraeli yields at once to the Radicals, to his own sup- 
porters, and to the incurable Tories, for to conciliate the three 
he must trick at least one. The only votes he will gain will 
be those of the boroughs which any decent Reform Bill would 
totally sweep away, and they will not be sufficient to give him 
a majority sufficient to resist the ery that will instantly rise 
outside. The Plutocrats will be exchanged for the land- 
owners, and though we admit the latter are the better of the 
two, still the country will suffer from an indigestion of land- 
lord. The struggle for Reform would be reduced almost 
avowedly to one between town and country, a form of the 
contest which the squires, if they are wise, will carefully 
avoid. 

We have said nothing of the rumours about increased bud- 
gets, expenditure on the Navy, expenditure on the Army, new 
projects for the pacification of Ireland, new modes of conciliat- 
ing the clergy. They are all unimportant, for a Reformed 
Parliament will be able to deal with all, and an unreformed 
one will almost certainly make a muddle of all. If the report 
of the Recruiting Commission justifies him, General Peel will 
have his money, and no Naval vote has ever yet been deliber- 
ately rejected. Those things are, comparatively speaking, 
trifle. The point is, with whom is substantial power to 
lodge, with the nation, or only a section of the nation? and 
it is by his success or failure in settling that question, in 
adjusting the dying formula to the living fact, that Mr. 
Disraeli must stand or fall. He will fall if he tries to trick 
the Liberals by creating forty or fifty new counties, under 
pretence of sweeping away rotten boroughs. We are not 


going through a revolution in order to have a Cattle Plague 
Act a year. 
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THE COMING REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


HERE are, we believe, among us men who are to poli- 
ticians what some collectors are to artists, that is, not 
politicians but curious in politics, delighted to examine new 
constitutions, eager to study new statesmen, willing to spend 
thought and time over new specimens of incident. It is not, 
to change the figure, that the grand drama interests them 
profoundly, but that special scenes do, that they like to see 
how the new trap-door works, what effects the new machinery 
can produce, what is to be hoped from the hitherto unknown 
tragedian or actress. To all such, as well as to all serious 
politicians, we commend for close watchfulness the present 
situation in Spain. <A very great problem is working itself 
out in that country, which ought to test the truth of many 
of the laws upon which far-sighted politicians are wont to rely, 
According to the theories accepted almost universally among 
Englishmen, a very few months ought to witness the outbreak 
of a revolution in Spain much more thorough in its ends, in 
the first changes it will secure and the effect it will exercise 
upon the national fortunes, than any which has as yet agitated 
that great country. English Liberals, for example, hold almost 
as dogmas that it is impossible for an independent European 
Government to recede far without imminent danger; that the 
reign of obscurantism cannot be reintroduced except temporarily 
without an outbreak; that a r¢yime of mere repression is certain 
to end in an explosion; that government by the sword leads to 
swift bankruptcy; that no modern people, if reallya people, that 
is independent of external restraints, cun be replaced under the 
regime of the Middle Ages. Well, Queen Isabella of Spain, 
under conditions not unfavourable, is putting all those pro- 
positions to the test. She is deliberately trying to govern as 
Philip IL. might have tried to govern had he been provoked 
by sufficient resistance, to carry out the Bull against civili- 
zation, to transform an organized if imperfect State into a 
despotism of the older fashion. Inspired, it would seem 
almost certain, by that passion of bigotry which at forty 
descends on some Continental women like a cloud, and from 
which few Bourbons have ever been wholly exempt, the bigotry 
which springs at once of satiety and faith, she a few months 
ago dismissed Marshal O'Donnell, who was a despot of the 
modern or Cvsarist type, a man without scruples but with 
eyes, and called to the Vizierate Marshal Narvaez, with Gon- 
zales Bravo for Grand Executioner. To them she entrusted 
the task, of which Louis XIV. once dreamed, of restoring 
Spain to orthodoxy, of suppressing whatever institutions, or 
persons, or forms of civilization were inconsistent with the 
limitless sway of Rome. The Vizier accepted his mission and 
went to work with that clear-cutting audacity, that supreme 
confidence in will, that contempt for all rights visibly in the 
way which characterizes the East. All Spain was treated as 
if in a state of siege. Decrees were held to be equivalent to 
laws; the Cortes was silenced by the simple expedient of dis- 
pensing with its attendance. The entire system of education 
was revolutionized in a day, the Supreme Board being sum- 
marily dismissed, to make room for priests and laymen more 
fanatical than priests, and all teachers suspected by the 
local priesthood of Liberalism being placed at the disposal 
of the Bishops. All Liberal newspapers were suppressed, 
and their editors in many instances deported. All other 
newspapers and books were placed under a rigid censor- 
ship. Any expression even in society reflecting on the 
Queen, or the Church, or established order was declared 
a crime punishable as treason. All municipal bodies were 
abolished as “centres of disaffection and replaced by juntas 
nominated from Madrid and “amenable to ideas of discip- 
line.” And finally, a reign of terror was established over in- 
dividuals, families suspected of Liberalism being seized by the 
score,—more than 150 in Barcelona alone in one day,—and 
either deported to the tropical island of Fernando Po, a doom 
almost worse than death, or thrown into prisons which no 
Howard has ever cleansed. The French papers which still 
receive some few letters from Madrid declare that the prisons 
are full to bursting, that the Queen drives out only amidst a 
guard of cuirassiers, that all Madrid only waits its turn to 
undergo the penalty of being suspect. All Spain in fact is 
not only under martial law, but martial law as administered 
in Jamaica, among negroes, and by Mr. Eyre. Silence reigns 
throughout the land, silence as of men expecting death, or of 
troops expecting immediately the order to close for action. 
The Vizier has done his work thoroughly, has stretched 
the power of the sword to its logical extent, and Spain 
is at this moment governed as Philip IL governed her, 
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on the same principles, more cruelly applied, and for the 
same ends. The great experiment of open war against 
modern civilization, of an avowed and determined attempt 
to restore the past, has been tried by a man competent 
to his task, with means adequate to his end, and amidst 
circumstances singularly propitious. Spain, however dis- 
affected it may be to the reigning Sovereign, and we question 
whether active dislike is not confined to the cities, is essentially 
monarchical, and is, moreover, hampered by accident in its 
choice of Sovereigns. It has no cadet branch to use of the 
sacred House. One Bourbon of the Spanish branch is as bad 
as another, and of the French branch there is but one re- 
maining, a childless and feeble vld man. The Italian 
Bourbons are the Spanish branch over again, with their 
bad qualities intensified; and against the Orleanists, who 
stand next, the Emperor of the French has either issued his 
yeto or is fully believed in Spain to have issued it. The 
Duke de Montpensier is not worth a war with France, and no 
idea of the Hapsburgs, who failing the Bourbons would be 
the “ legitimate *’ Sovereigns of Spain, seems ever to cross the 
Spanish mind. The malcontents are thrown back as it were 
violently on the idea of a Republic, which would in a month 
be Federal, and is therefore out of the question ; or on a totally 
new election, which would not impress the populace ; or on 
the House of Braganza, which would bring a glorious dowry, 
bat is as much disliked in Spain as the Stuarts were in 
England, and has as its head a man who—who is not fitted 
at all events to regenerate an empire. Then the mass of 
Spaniards are still orthodox to a certain degree, and regard 
oppression in the name of the Church much as Scotchmen 
regard oppression upon Catholics,—as something which is 
disagreeable to their judgments rather than revolting to 
their secret instincts of right. The Church is of course 
strongly on the side of the experiment, and the 
Church, powerless for initiative, is still strong to paralyze 
popular emotion, while the Army all over the Continent obeys, 
for a time at all everts, the power which ayowedly makes the 
sword supreme. 

Why, then, do we, in common with all Liberals, believe 
that the experiment must fail, must sooner or later pro- 
duce an explosion amidst which the last Bourbon throne 
left standing in Europe will probably disappear? Because 
right is stronger than wrong? Scarcely, for though that 
is an ultimate law, still Ferdinand of Naples, who did all 
Isabella of Spain is attempting to do, died quietly in his bed 
a crowned King, and the penalty fell only on his comparatively 
guiltless successor. Because a people can never be kept down 
for long by a national army? Scarcely, for France is so kept 
down, and we have no more proof that the Spanish peasant 
hates despotism than that the French peasant detests Casarism 
as long as it benefits himself. It is because we believe that 
no despotism, and especially no Legitimist despotism, and most 
especially no Legitimist despotism seeking clerical ends, can 
in these days keep itself from going too far. It is too con- 
scious of the permeating power of light, and therefore too 
timid, too suspicious, too violent and revolutionary in objects 
and modes of action. Sooner or later, and usually very soon, 
it goes too far, does something which alienates the people to 
such a degree that it is left without foothold, like a tree sawn 
through, which falls if a bird but light on a drooping branch. 
In Spain the momentum which will overturn the tree is 
pretty sure to come from the side of the Church, which, being 
guided by what it deems conscience, and not by earthly wis- 
dom, cannot rest until its conscience is satisfied, which, again, 
when the Church is the Roman, can never in modern society 
occur. Either the soldiery will be irritated—as the Legion of 
Antibes have been—by the interference of priests, or the 
towns will be excited by some tax essential to the rehabilita- 
tion of the Church, or, what is most probable of all, some 
menace will be held out to the lay owners of clerical pro- 
perty, one-third of Spain. The priests will never surrender 
their design of recovering their vast estate, the Queen never 


}remain also. 


section into strong hostility. It excites deadly dislike in all 
Liberals, in all sceptics, in all secularists, and even in Spain 
those three classes make up a great section of the people. It 

irritates statesmen by superseding them for soldiers, worries 

the cities by restricting municipal movement and making 

securities worthless, frets the squirearchy and the peasants 

by making the titles to estates uncertain. Above all, it 

alienates the Army, by making it feel that it is amenable to 

priests, by shutting up all roads to success save one, and that 

one of which soldiers are always impatient, and by the 
favouritism which inevitably follows on a triumph of per- 
sonal rule. Every natural defence of the throne is struck 
with dry-rot, till, as in the Neapolitan case, a King sur- 
rounded by tried counsellors, by a great army, and by the 
prestige of centuries, may be banished from his throne by a 
mutineer who arrives in a railway carriage. 

The explosion is certain, and we judge that this time it 
will be fatal to the Bourbons, simply because they are, in 
this instance, the incumbent matter. The Queen, and not 
the Cabinet, is sitting upon the valve. A mere Legitimist 
might be forced to change her Cabinet, but how is a Catholic 
lady to be forced to change her confessor ?—and while the con- 
fessor remains the system of which he is the keystone will 
The Church will, and indeed can, compromise 
nothing; and the Queen having identified hersel’ with the 
Church, the nation can meet only the inexorable non-possumus, 
against which reason and menace and prayer alike dash in 
vain. Force alone remains, and the recent coup d'etat 
has brought the Queen of Spain face to face with a 
people who, in that very coup d'état, see that there 
is no security save in her dismissal, no compromise possi- 
ble between civilization and the Church which does not com- 
mence with her dethronement. She is accumulating on 
herself all the hatred which priestly government engenders 
plus all the risks to which the old despotisms are exposed, is 
defying the nation without relying heartily on the Army. If 
the Liberal tests are true, and we believe them, the hour is 
fast approaching when the last reigning Bourbon, the last of 
the House which in 1848 filled four thrones, will have passed 
unregretted into the exile which swallows kings. 

DEBATING SOCIETIES. 
HE opening of the building in which the Cantabs intend for 
the future to locate their University Debating Society, has 











afforded Earl Powis and Lord Houghton an occasion for dilating 
with much grace and humour on the advantage of debating 
societies as a part of the training of young men. Lord Houghton 
very truly observed that young Englishmen could not on the 
whole be accused of garrulity, could with much more justice be 
accused of habitually groping about amidst the jnaccuracies and 
fiascos of maladroit and misdirected speech. Lord Houghton 
remarked justly on what every one who knows Parliament must 
have noticed,—the slight ‘‘ shock of mild surprise ” with which the 
House of Commons receives a successful word from the mouth of 
a speaker who has been hovering on the brink of it for some time, 
trembling between the hope of expressing his meaning and tho 
high probability of failing to express it. We think indeed he 
rather substituted cause for effect, when he said that “ our lan- 
guage, from its composite character, produced a hesitation in the 
mind of the speaker as to the best construction and the best 
word to use.” Mr. Arnold, we think, put the matter more truly 
in his admirable essays on Celtic literature, when he said that 
the composite elements of character produced by the fusion 
of different races in the English,—of which the composite 
character of our language is merely the reflected image,—has pro- 
duced a shyness and reserve in the English genius, an embarrass- 
ment of nature, a real disposition to remain poised between 
different tendencies without reaping the full benefit of any 
of them, of which this heaviness and hesitation in our mode of 
expression is but the external symptom. But however this may 








be convinced that she did not sin in sanctioning that “spolia- 
tion,” the new owners never be satisfied that they have a 
shilling secure while Father Claret reigns in the Queen’s 
closet. It is in that direction that the explosion ought to 
come, but even if fire be kept from that magazine, the explo- 
sion, by all the laws which govern political forethought, cannot 
be long delayed. Despotism such as that of Narvaez, a despotism 
radically different from Czsarism, because it seeks the welfare 
of the throne and the Church instead of that of the masses, may 
be borne resignedly for years by the passive section of the 
people, but it does not attract them, while it stings every other 





be, there can be no doubt that debating societies for young men 
are not, properly speaking, schools of loquacity at all. There is 
an age,—the University age,—when adequate speech on the various 
motives and ends of life becomes something altogether beyond 
mere speech, the natural work, the appropriate action, the charac- 
teristic energy of the mind,—and when there is every reason for 
aiding this expressive crystallization of thought and feeling, by 
preparing motives, and ceremonial occasions for the effective 
delivery of young men’s nature from the thraldom of blind and 
dumb stirrings of inarticulate, and therefore only half-realized, 
intellectual wants. Lord Houghton’s admirably apt story of 
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Goethe’s reproaching some youngster for asking him the 
meaning of a passage in J’aust, by saying, ‘‘ You with your 
youth are ten times more likely to know what I meant than 
I myself with my maturity,” really applies to the whole 
rationale of debating societies. Young men know what they 
really mean by them; older men only remember that they meant 
something once. ‘There is an age at which theoretical discus- 
sions ought to be, if they are not, the very means of life and 
growth, when it is as silly to call such discussions mere talk, as it 
is in later life to call a Cabinet council on the eve of a great con- 
stitutional change, or a council of war before a decisive battle, 
mere talk. Without the ‘mere talk ’ of young men’s theoretical 
discussions, the collision of taste with taste, of intellect with 
intellect, of conscieace with conscience, of spirit with spirit, the 
characters of the best men in the nation would scarcely come to 
the birth at all. It is through sympathy and opposition that 
young men become aware of the true bent of their own powers and 
aims; it is then that a single word dropped by another, will often 
show them how much they have mistaken themselves, and how 
they were narrowing their thoughts into a groove quite too con- 
tracted to give full play to their nature or to secure for them 
the fullest grasp of truth of which they are capable. Nor is it 
by any means the most practical questions, the questions 
apparently best admitting of close and pertinent discussion, 
which give rise to the most useful comparisons and collisions 
between young men’s minds. We believe, with Lord [oughton, 
that even literary discussions as to the comparative value of 
different poets, the very vagueness and insolubility of which 
encourage that closer definition of inchoate thoughts and moral 
admirations which so often opens up a new vein of character in 
half formed minds, are often far better calculated for their purpose, 
because better suite] to the stage of general intellectual fermenta- 
tion in which most young men at college find themselves, than 
those which really admit of an array of cogent argument, and of a 
judgment formed strictly on the facts of the case. ‘That discussion, 
for instance, on the comparative poetic dignity of Shelley and 
Byron among English poets, which took Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
Mr. Arthur Hallam, and Mr. Sunderland in the old post-chaise on 
their great diplomatic mission to Oxford to bring to the notice of 
the Oxford Union Debating Society the merits of the young poet 
whom Oxford had only noticed to expel, must have done a great 
deal more to interpret the intellectual tastes and wants of the young 
Cantabs for themselves than the debates on practical questions 
capable of a more narrow and distinct issue, but which for that very 
reason had less deep root in the nature of those who discussed 
them, and the clearest decision of which was really of far less 
practical importance to them than the mere discussion of the other. 
The proof lies in the missionary eagerness which despatched a 
special embassy to convince the sister University of her benighted 
condition in noé recognizing the genius of the man who had 
written Prince Athanase, or Adonais,—perhaps the lines,— 
“ The Ono remains, the many change and pass, 

Heaven's light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly, 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 
It is pleasant to summon up the state of mind of these young men 
of genius taking a long post-chaise journey to awaken Oxford from 
its sleep of oblivion with regard to the merits of such a poet as 
this, and to imagine the delightful perplexity of Mr. Gladstone 
attracted by the metaphysical subtlety of Shelley, shocked by his 
pantheistic cravings, compelled to confess his ghostly superiority to 
Byron’s passion, but fascinated, on the other hand, by Byron's 
vast superiority in rhetorical force and art. And no such disin- 
terested passion of mind would be conceivable in young men on a 
practical or purely political subject at all. The true explanation 
of such fervour, is that those from whom it proceeded were just 
learning the delight of consciously articulating and defluing their 
own intellectual tendencies and wants. They were learning to 
know themselves, to appreciate the proportion of the Byronic to 
the mystic-naturalistic elements in their own character; they were 
measuring the Sturm-und-Dyrang influences, as the Germans called 
them,—the moody, fermenting forces of youth,—against the subtle 
and shadowy essences of Shelley’s idealized nature, which, working 
through the imagination, partly purify and partly intoxicate the 
intellect of youth with an cther too rare and stimulating for moral 
sobriety or self-government. We say that the genuine intellectual 
necessity for ripening intellects to appreciate truly the relative 
power of such imaginative fascinations as those over their 
minds, was far truer and more real than any conceivable 
impulse at the same age to measure the merits of rival political 
parties or rival statesmen. The one was due to an impulse at 





self-development from within, the other was a mere tn 
at a sort of intellectual foot-ball or prison-bars, a wrestling in 
words instead of in sinew. Or take the very amusing and 
characteristic discussion alluded to by Professor Selwyn, whether 
Martin’s Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, or Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner, with its moral,— 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small.” 

had done most for the welfare and comfort of the lower animals, — 
a discussion concluded by a vote showing an immense majority the 
Coleridge’s poem. That quaint incident represented, we take it, the 
awakening of the students’ minds to the knowledge of the infinitely 
higher persuasive power of imaginative literature over cultivated men 
than that of any compulsory or penal enactments, the first effect of 
which to lads of that age is indeed only to provoke defiance. There is 
no great secret or mystery in that. For the University age is one at 
which the mind is striving to find its intellectual longitude and lati- 
tude,—* sich orientirend,” as the Germans say,—with respect to all 
the great powers of the world, the positive law of States, the moral 
law of God, the law of the spirit of life in literature and in religion, 
—and at that moment there is a sense of discovery and growth 
even in explicitly laying down and affirming for oneself that such 
and such an influence has more power and more right over one 
than such another. ‘The discussions of debating societies are only 
the more formal occasions on which the conscious life of the in- 
tellect disentangles for itself its own perplexities, tentatively 
asserts its own tendencies, emerges into provisional independence, 
and marks out its own scheme of future alliances. This is not 
talk, it is preparation for action, it is the stringing up and organi- 
zation of intellectual energy, it is intellectual volition. No doubt, 
to those who have entered on those sorts of responsibilities, which, 
like the responsibilities of statesmen, involve in a very high degree 
the happiness of others, there seems something childish about dis- 
cussions whether Strafford deserved death, or Pope was a true poet. 
But that is only because they have got to a different stage of life, 
and nothing material in their future destiny could possibly be de- 
termined by their giving their miuds gravely to either discussion. 
With young men at college it is quite different. It is not too much 
to say that those acts of deliberate intellectual and moral choice 
which give rise to, and are encouraged by, debating societies, are 
in fact the crystallizing points of character, the facts on which the 
future current of character, its narrowness and intensity, or width 
and catholicity, its sincerity or spirit of compromise, its sobriety or 
fanaticism, its intellectual cynicism or moral earnestness, chiefly 
depend. A debate whether Pope or Wordsworth was the greater 
poet, —whether Greece or Rome had exercised the most beneficial 
influence on the world, whether Carlyle or Mill were the truer 
teacher, has often, we feel no doubt, done more to determine the 
future lives of great men, and through them the future of England, 
than hundreds of so-called ‘“ practical ” debates in the House of 
Commons,—debates, say, on limited liability, or the taxes on malt 
andinsurauce. Whether such debates are not conducted with just 
as much zest and ability in the ‘‘ cavernous, tavernous” room so 
graphically depicted by Lord Houghton, as in the most Juxurious 
of halls, is another question. But of course, when young men fee! 
that an institution is one of great significance for them, they will 
rightly do their best to honour it by bestowing upon it all the 
graces of external decoration. 





CHIT-CHAT ABOUT LONDON RENTALS. 

ie 1856, ten years ago, London was worth 225,673,260/., or 

at least that is the price which any individual wanting 
5 per cent. for his money would have had to pay for its 
household property. In 1866 it is worth, according to t 
ment just made by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 305,055,540, 
being as near as the returns enable us to judge one year’s income 
of the income tax-payers throughout the entire kingdom. The 
rental, which in 1856 was 11,285,663/.,—a statement, be it remem- 
bered, based on the assessment for county rate, and therefore 
under the truth,—is now 15,252,767/., an increase of nearly four 
millions sterling a year. ‘That is not a great increase as com- 
pared with the increase of population, say 100,000 a year; on the 
contrary, it is « very small one, so small as to indicate that the 
vast emigration to the outskirts is checking the natural rise, and 
that although there is, and will continue to be, a very rapid 
increase in the value of favoured spots, land within 200 yards of 
the Bank, for example, being almost unprocurable at any price, 
the total rental has for the time being reached its level. At least 
that is the conclusion forced upon us by the returns of the Metro- 
politan Board, forwarded to us this week, which are presumably 
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as accurate as any which can be obtained. Of this increase, 
again, a very considerable part is due not to any advance in 
values, but to new buildings. The rental of the City of London, 
it is true, has increased from 1,203,466/. to 2,109,235/., an increase 
of 75°3 per cent., the whole of which is due to increased demand 
and the construction of better buildings, the City having been 
as thickly covered in 1856 as it is now, and having no means of 
expansion. Parliament might indeed enable the Corporation to 
annex some snippets of territory eastward, say a trifle of half 
a million of people, and we wish they would, for the Corporation 
would then have something to do with its funds, and would, more- 
over, govern the poor people a little more generously than their 
present rulers do, but everything waits the thorough reform of the 
municipality, which is waiting the thorough reform of the 
House of Commons, which is waiting the decision of the people 
and Mr. Disraeli. In Marylebone, on the other hand, which is 
nearly as thickly covered as the City, the increase amounts only 
to 5 per cent., rental being in fact almost stationary. The state- 
ment will surprise dwellers in Portland Place and the clusters of 
dingy professional streets stretching thence towards the aristo- 
cratic wilds of Tyburnia, who are worried by a very remarkable 
increase of prices—the result in part of a system of forestalling 
which has developed itself into a pursuit. Professional lease-buyers 
anticipate the demands of individuals, and are becoming the virtual 
landlords of large blocks. But the account is probably correct, for 
fashion has retreated out of Marylebone, and improvement is slow 
in the Dukeries. In the older streets of the parish splendid sites 
are covered by squalid lanes and tenth-rate-shop streets, and 
whole regions of houses with great staircases and entrance-halls 
are being given up to lodgings. Bloomsbury is just as slow. ‘The 
increase there has been only 5:7 per cent., the rich having quitted 
this quarter, one or two squares excepted, more decidedly than 
any other partof London. It is badly built, the connecting streets 
between the good residences and the great thoroughfares being 
wretchedly narrow and squalid—Great Ormond Street, for ex- 
ample, a street cf old palaces, being almost inaccessible from 
Holborn, except to a costermonger—the vast brick camp called 
East London pours its smoke over the region in volumes, and the 
drainage was till lately of very doubtful utility. It would pay the 
Duke of Bedford to expend half a million in improvements on his 
town estate; but there seems some want either of public spirit, or 
of administrative energy, or of conciliation in the management of 
this section of the Russells’ magnificent heritage. Perhaps the 
difficulty lies with the system, for what with leases, rights of way, 
vestry rights, rights of the Metropolitan Board, rights of gas com- 
panies, water companies, and other public nuisances, the half-dozen 
gentlemen who own London from Mecklenburgh Square to Chelsea 
must be pretty completely paralyzed for good. The Marquis of 
Westminster seems indeed able to move, and clears away, and 
improves, or spoils very much as he likes, but nobody has equal 
power anywhere else. Bedfordia, for example, needs a dictator, 
and as he can only be the Duke, the next heir should get himself 
appointed, in the old Roman fashion, Supreme Vestry, Chief Gas- 
works, Highest Waterworks, Most Illustrious Scavenger, and 
Ducal Edile, and, armed with a score of functions, do something 
Imperial for the benefit of his luckless subjects. Suppose, as all 
other schemes seem to fail, we turn the great London landlords 
into Vestries sole? ‘They might do something, and short of com- 
pelling them to emancipate their leaseholders, as lords of the manor 
were compelled to emanicipate copyholders, nothing satisfactory 
will be accomplished towards making West London a city worthy 
of its rank on earth. 

In Kensington, Coles, C.B., seems to have been of some 
use to builders, if not to Art, for that suburb has risen in 
rental from 242,284/. to 501,132/., more than double, chiefly, 
we imagine, through the erection of those miles of uncomfortable 
mud-coloured houses, looking like mansions which have grown 
too fast and “ gone gawky,” which make the fortunes of specu- 
lative builders, and give servants heart disease with their com- 
pulsory lesson from Longfellow—“ Excelsior !” The nouveaux riches 
and silly section of the vieille roche have not, however, done most 
for London, for the highest increase is in St. Leonard, Bromley, 
where the rental has risen, presumably for vulgar trade reasons 
—the parish lying in Poplar—from 32,268/. to $3,412/., or 129-9 
per cent. ‘he increase in the Holborn district is small, nowhere 
above 14 per cent., and reaching that figure only in part of the 
“Liberty of Glasshouse Yard,” an uninviting locality ; and so, to 
our surprise, is that of the Strand. St. Mary-le-Strand has risen 
a little, and the ‘“ Liberty of the Rolls ;” but Soho and the Savoy 
are nearly stationary, a curious fact in the teeth of the systematic 
forestalling in the great thoroughfare itself. ‘There ought to be, 





and probably will be, a great rise here when the Thames: Embank- 
ment is completed, as even English imbecility will not for ever 
tolerate such links between the river and the Strand as Cecil 
Street, Salisbury Street, and the like. If the Metropolitan Boar’ 
and Mr. Tite would only suspend their acute-angled plans til! 
the Embankment was finished, and then learn how to make a 
corner to two right-angled streets, they would find the task 
of making approaches easy enough and popular enough, At 
present they seem to have a notion that if two streets 
cross one another at right angles passengers and cabs must 
necessarily be smashed, and, therefore, instead of making a 
little “‘ place” at the junction, as Continental engineers would, 
and fencing it with ‘ islands,” or “ refuges,” or whatever 
the useful structures are called, they go smashing through 
property at acute angles, spoiling more blocks than they 
pull down. Imagine Visconti designing a street from Messrs. 
Newalls’ at the corner of Wellington Street, to the back of 
Northumberland House, and calling that an improvement! The 
lawyers will be glad to hear that the rental of their haunts, which 
are all, we see, extra-parochial—Gray’s Inn, the Inner Temple, the 
Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, Staple Inn, and Furnival’s Inn has 
declined, very little, it is true, but still 4 per cent. in ten years. 
The great rise in fact is in the very centre of the City and on the 
great ring outside London, in Kensington, and the district of 
Plumstead, including Plumstead, Lee, Charlton, Eltham, and Kid- 
brooke, all places revolutionized by the North Kent Railway ; in 
Hammersmith and Fulham, in Lewisham and Penge, in Stratford 
and Bromley, in Hackney and Stoke Newington, in Putney and 
Wandsworth, in Hampstead—91 per cent.—in Islington and Pad- 
dington. ‘The only instances of decrease are Woolwich, which is 
made horvible as a residence by soldiers ; Deptford—a fall we do 
not understand,— St. Botolph-without-Aldgate, Tooting, St. 
Sepulchre, aud the lawyers’ habitat, and in none of these except 
Deptford and Woolwich is the falling-off perceptible. There it 
amounts to 20 and 10 per cent., a rate which, if it is continued, 
may one day, let us gently hope, improve both the odious places 
off the face of the earth. 

We should like to know very much how much of all this 
increase goes to the ground landlords, who now escape all taxation 
except upon incomes, and have exceptional advantages as to them. 
The Duke of Portland receives at this moment about 110,000/. 
a year for an estate worth two centuries ago perhaps that sum in 
fee, and receives it not for doing anything, but for a sale to other 
men of the privilege of spending millions to increase his riches— 
the most extreme exertion of the right of property to be witnessed 
in the world. We are so accustomed toit, that we fail to perceive 
how extreme it is, but it is perceived even in Scotland, where men 
persistently refuse to build except upon perpetual leases. We 
have no wish to interfere with property, even in cases like London, 
though the Dukeries do not improve, and other districts do; but 
the illustration is a strong one on behalf of Mr. Mill’s theory, that 
the adventitious increase in the value of property, increase not due 
to any effort of the owner, is a fit subject for taxation. Whether 
it would be worth while to tax it is another question, but that the 
lords of Belgravia, and Cavendishia, and Russellia owe a special 
tribute to the industry aud enterprise which enrich them hourly 
while they sleep, seems morally undeniable. 


HORSE-RACING IN AMERICA. 
[From our SpectaAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, October 11, 1866. 

Brirism readers of New York newspapers will probably have 
noticed that there has been apparently a somewhat unusual excite- 
ment here of late in regard to horse-racing. A new course, calle l 
Jerome Park, has been opened at Fordham, in Westchester county, 
a few miles from New York. It bears the name of a handsome, 
kindly natured man, who came up from the rural districts without 
a dollar, not many years ago, and who, having made a large for- 
tune in stocks, uses his money so generously, that having bought 
and prepared this course at a cost of 300,000 dols., he has, it is 
said, given it out and out to the American Jockey Club, which 
has been established under his auspices, in the hope of fostering 
what are called the sports of the Turf. At the opening (any-one 
who likes may call it the ‘‘ inauguration”) of the course every- 
thing was done that could be done to make the affair respectable 
and * fashionable,” and the effort was crowned with no inconsider- 
able success. But ifthe gentlemen of the Jockey Club found upon 
this fact any very sanguine expectations as to the career either of 
their club or their horses, they are, I venture to say, doomed to disap- 
pointment. Not because ‘‘ Americans” don’t like fine horses 
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not because-they don’t like the excitement of a race, pure and 
simple, for itself; certainly not because there are not many of 
them who like that form of gambling called betting; not even 
because good saddle-horses are now more rarely used, and there- 
fore more rarely found in this country than in England, although 
this fact is one of moment; but simply because it will be found 
impossible to make the race-course respectable again in this 
country, at least in what used to be the Free States. If respect- 
able ‘‘ Americans,” even of the fashionable sets—which means 
simply the rich and gay—can be induced, by any temptation or 
by any example, to take to horse-racing again as a settled, 
established amusement, I have made at least one mistake in 
my judgment of the character of my countrymen. On this 
occasion the novelty of the affair and the great efforts that were 
made to give it ¢éclat, and above all to exclude everything ‘‘low” and 
objectionable to ladies, caused the gathering of a crowd which was 
perhaps as unexceptionable as any great and miscellaneous assem- 
blage of people in a place to which access is to be obtained by 
money can well be. But the success was hollow and fictitious, and 
could not be continued, if year after year it were announced that 
Pegasus would run against Bucephalus, with Apollo to jockey the 
one and Alexander the Great the other. The reasons are, on the 
one hand, that horse-racing is hopelessly condemned, as being an 
amusement in its very essence peculiarly suited to coarse, rowdy, 
roguish people, and calculated to degrade even those of better 
natures; and that on the other, Yankees among the educated 
classes—even moderately educated—are becoming year after year 
more sedate, more thoughtful, and more reserved. Not that they 
are less inclined to muscular sports and open-air exercise than 
heretofore, or more stiff and precise in their personal intercourse. 
On the contrary, they have improved of late years in both 
these respects, in which, indeed, memory as well as testimony as 
to the generation now passing away show that improvement 
was needed. But there is a growing disinclination on the part of 
people of even average intelligence and moderate culture to seek- 
ing relaxation by taking part in great public excitement, and to 
being jolly coram populo. When we get together in large masses, 
it is because we are very much in earnest about some serious 
matter. We cannot bring ourselves to take part in such saturn- 
alia as the Derby Day. We mingle in them abroad, but there we 
are mere spectators, we will not do it at home. The very men 
who will shoot, fish, play cricket, base-ball, row, go on pedestrian 
tours, camp out for a month in the Adirondack Mountains of the 
Alleghanies, will not, except perhaps once for curiosity, go to the 
races. Our very women go with their husbands on their hunting 
and fishing expeditions into the wilderness. Not a few ladies 
known to me have gone with parties into the mountains and lived 
for weeks in huts of hemlock boughs, eating venison and trout 
broiled on the coals and served on cedar chips. It was but a few 
days ago that a girl but just eighteen, whose beauty and whose 
grace make her the cynosure of many eyes, showed me her hickory 
climbing-staff, on which were cut the names of nearly a dozen 
peaks, including Mount Washington in the White Mountains, 
which she had scaled on foot, clad in a stuff dress a little shorter 
and more compact than those which ladies wear in playing cro- 
quet. But no one of these women would go to a race, or think of 
such a thing. 

It was not thus, however, with our fathers and mothers. In 
their time the race-course, although shunned, as I believe it has 
been in all countries, by the puritanical, the evangelical, and even 
the precise, was frequented by the most respectable and culti- 
vated people. ‘There were several courses and several seasons. 
The races were social events North and South, and the names 
and achievements of all the best running horses were household 
words among the young, and even the sober elders. Against 
this assertion an article in the Nation of this week can be 
quoted. ‘The writer speaks of the event which is the occasion 
of this letter as ‘‘an attempt to naturalize horse-racing among 
us ;” speaks of ‘‘the circumstances under which the amusement 
makes its appearance in this country,” and of ‘‘ those who seek to 
introduce it here.” Of the persons to whom he refers he says 
very correctly that they do not stand to the community here in the 
same relation in which the English patrons of the Turf stand to Eng- 
lish society, they being not ‘* the cream of our society, mentally, 
morally, or physically,” and their influence and example “‘ going for 
absolutely nothing, except amongst a small set of not very refined 
people in New York.” - But when he speaks about their attempt 
to introduce horse-racing among respectable people here, he only 
shows that he is entirely unacquainted with this part of the sub- 
ject, on which in other respects he has written so well, and his 
ignorance of which is not his fault. For it needed not that evi- 








dence to enable any close reader to see that in spite of “ amongst 
us,” and ‘ our country,” and like phrases, this article was written 
by an Englishman. And it is because I have good reason to be- 
lieve that it was written by an Englishman of great intelligence 
and ability, who for several years has been a resident in this coun- 
try, that I bring its incorrectness on this point to the attention 
of my readers. For this article is an innocent instance of a class 
of articles often the very reverse of innocent, which appear in our 
papers and are often quoted about us as ‘American authority,” 
what ‘‘ Americans ” say about themselves, and which are written 
by Englishmen or Irishmen who have lived here a few years, and 
who for some reason or other do no small part of the journalism 
in our principal cities. Among the errors into which they fall 
is the one into which this most intelligent and candid observer of 
our affairs has fallen in the present instance, and which itself is 
the cause of many great succeeding errors—an error common to 
all the Great Britons who come here—that of supposing that 
what they call American society began with the people whom 
they see around them. They seem not only to forget that our 
society has been nearly two centuries and a half in growing, but 
to be absolutely ignorant of us (socially, not politically) except as 
they see us to-day before their own eyes. It can be only by reason of 
this generic British ignorance that the writer of the article in ques- 
tion could say what is above quoted, and again speak of racing as an 
amusement that we have recently ‘‘ imported not from England, 
but from France, where it is simply a raree-show.” Why, I, 
brought up among the straitest sect of Evangelical Episcopalians, 
and, therefore, of course kept from the races as from the broad road 
to the bottomless pit, can remember hearing the races talked 
about, and how Tom, and Dick, and Harry,—gay fellows, but 
belonging to the best people,—were betting, and losing, and going 
to destruction over the race-course. Our fathers took our mothers 
there when they were young. When I was a stripling a matron 
belonging to a family of well known wealth, culture, and high 
standing described to me most vividly the great Eclipse race—our 
Eclipse—at which she was present in her youth, and told me that 
when the horses went past the stand Mrs. , naming a friend 
of hers of similar social position, fell fainting to the ground. 
‘* Why?” I innocently asked. ‘‘ Because she knew that her 
husband was nearly ruined. He had 40,000 dollars staked 
upon the losing horse.” At that time 40,000 dollars was 
as important a sum here as 400,000 dollars is now. And 
when I was at school near Bristol, on the Delaware, opposite 
Burlington, loveliest of river-bank towns—a little sober city 
holding its charter from Charles II. —I used often to stroll off to a 
fine training race-course but two or three miles away, and see the 
racers exercised, and sometimes see trial races ; for the course was 
a mile round. And this was in the Quaker State of Pennsylvania. 
Racing has no more come to us from France than from the moon. 
It came to us from just where we ourselves came from, and out 
of New England has been known about as long and been a 
matter of interest to the same sort of people here as there. And 
it has fallen gradually but steadily and hopelessly into disrepute 
here during the last thirty or forty years, for the same reasons 
which3this writer assigns for its present or rapidly approaching 
decadence in England; because ‘‘it has ceased to exercise any 
improving influence on the breed of horses, while it has done much 
to injure the morals of the community,” because ‘‘ it has developed 
the love of gambling far more rapidly than the love of horse- 
flesh,” and because it is therefore “‘ almost given over to blacklegs 
and blackguards, fellows with whom an honest man cannot even 
bet without contamination.” Into this disrepute horse-racing 
fell here many years ago, never to rise again; but to talk about 
the attempt at this day to introduce it here, even among respect- 
able and cultivated people, is much like talking about an attempt 
to introduce the English language. 

But it cannot be denied that during the time in which racing, 
that is, real racing—running—was falling into disgrace here, the 
saddle itself was going somewhat out of use. For we were 
habitual riders once. Our great grandfathers went about con- 
stantly in the saddle, and our great grandmothers rode upon pil- 
lions behind them. Our grandfathers kept to the saddle and the 
saddle-bags, but with them the chaise came into favour for the 
old and for women. But even the mothers of the present genera- 
tion, those of them who were not merely city-bred, rode well ; and 
not a few of them have galloped in their girlhood bare back 
around a twenty-acre meadow. But as roads improved, as money 
and culture became diffused, as time became more valuable, as, on 
the one hand, to make a fortune became the chief aim of life, and 
on the other the abominable system of ‘‘ improving the mind ” and 
neglecting the body, which was the bane of our Northern society 
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in the last generation, came into vogue, the necessity for horse- 
back riding as a means of locomotion disappeared, and out-door 
exercise except as labour went out of favour. This tendency the 
intense heats of our summer and the equally intense cold of our 
winter has increased, and the consequence has been the introduc- 
tion among our young and ‘horsey ” men of the trotting-waggon, 
one of the vilest of our “ institutions.” My readers may have 
seen one. A flat, japanned-bread-tray-looking thing, with 
enormous wheels looking like spiders’ webs, but very strong, 
because made of the toughest of wood, hickory ; the fore wheels 
as large as the hind wheels, crashing and grinding into the body 
if you attempt to turn ; a thing into which you mount with diffi- 
culty and in which you sit with discomfort, while a contest goes 
on between you and the leathern-mouthed beast in front of you, 
whether you shall pull off his head or he shall pull out your 
arms. The harder you pull, the faster he goes. Suddenly he 
hears the sound of other hoofs and of another like abomina- 
ble machine behind him. He jumps so that you almost 
go over the dash-board. The gravel flies from your fel- 
loes like sparks from a catherine-wheel. But it is of no use, 
your followers are from the Bowery. ‘They have a more leathern- 
mouthed animal and tougher hands than you. The driver lays 
himself back, braces his feet, and pulls as if he would behead his 
horse with the bit. In a minute you are side by side, with no 
apparent reason why you should not crash into each other and fly 
off at various tangents into toothpicks. In a moment of reason or 
of apprehension you give your horse his head, he slackens his pace, 
and your rivals, shouting, “Ho! hi!” flash past you, the 
unemployed one probably turning as he shows you his hind 
wheels, and putting up his thumb to his nose with a disrespectful 
motion of the fingers. 

Such are the pleasures of a trot upon the Bloomingdale Road. 
I will forgive any “‘ Britisher ” for reviling such a disgusting use of 
horse-flesh, and I would thank Mr. Jerome, if there were any hope 
that his race-course would take our young men out of the trotting 
waggon and put them into the saddle. 

A YANKEE. 








THE SO-CALLED ATHANASIAN CREED. 

[To Tne Eprror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your recent observations on the so-called Athanasian Creed 
induce me to believe that you will not regard the following obser- 
vations as unsuitable to the Spectator, though not a theological 
publication. I propose that in each parish in England there 
should be a petition to the following effect: —‘* We, the undersigned, 
residents in Parish, respectfully request that the Creed 
called the Athanasian Creed be discontinued from all the services 
of the Church.” I do not know whether it ought to be addressed 
to the Archbishops and Bishops or to the Privy Council, nor 
whether the above sentence is worded with perfect accuracy, but 
these questions might easily be settled. My object is to exonerate 
clergy and laity from a burden which I am sure is in many cases 
hard to endure. I generally absent myself from the church on 
the days to which so arbitrarily. the reading of this document is 
assigned. Yesterday, however, I inadvertently was present, and 
I could not but feel distressed at observing thoughtless boys, and 
bright, happy-looking girls hearing, and in some cases repeating, 
sentences which they could not possibly be expected to understand, 
but which they followed up with such tremendous sanctions in 
case any one of them should be found deficient. 

The form in which the proposed petition is expressed involves 
no condemnation of those to whom the Creed may appear valuable, 
nor does it of necessity imply any unusual amount of theological 
acumen in ‘ greengrocers,” rather the reverse; it may be re- 
garded as a petition from ‘‘ greengrocers ” and charity boys, to be 
released from the authoritative enunciation of that which they do 
not profess to understand or to judge. 

It is surely not quite fair to require ‘‘ greengrocers” to assert 
the positive, and at the same time to deny them the capacity of 
forming an opinion.—Y our obedient servant, 

October 29, 1866. 





M. D. 





THE BISHOPSGATE VESTRY AND THEIR CRITICS. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTAToR.”] 
Str,—The very virulent and, I cannot but add, very vulgar abuse, 
which certain clerical journals and clerical persons have levelled 
against the Vestry of Bishopsgate, because they have ventured to 
represent to their Bishop the difliculty they feel in repeating the 
Athanasian Creed, is, I think, on the whole, their most effective 

vindication. 





For what is the gist of their complaint, but that their common 
human charity is outraged by statements which seem to them 
(rightly or wrongly) to limit the charity of God ? 

And what is the gist of the attacks made upon them, but that 
professed theologians cannot in the least sympathize with such 
scruples ? 

And what is the explanation of this contrast, but that the teach- 
ing of God is wider and broader than the teaching of man ? 

It was quite easy once for theologians to maintain that the 
heretic and schismatic was outside the pale of God’s love, for it is 
quite certain that he was outside the pale of theirown. ‘They had 
no difficulty in supposing that God consigned him to eternal 
flames, for they had no difficulty themselves in dooming him to the 
stake. 

And had the world been left to their guidance, it is more prob- 
able that theology would have narrowed human sympathy, than 
that human sympathy would have expanded theology. 

But there was a greater teacher in the world all the while, who 
has no need of schoolmen or divines as His interpreters. God Him- 
self was in His own way bringing men to a truer knowledge of 
Himself. 

It was not by any new prophet sent into the world, any autho- 
ritative declaration by the Church—by quite different means, 
which ecclesiastics love to call secular, trade, education, laws— 
by these, in His providence, God drew men nearer together ; and 
as they were thus compelled to know each other better, they 
found that it was possible for them to be the friends of all, Jews 
and infidels among the rest, and so it began to dawn on them 
almost as a new revelation, that God could be the enemy of none. 

For whatever theologians may try to teach them, it is quite 
certain that in the long run men will never worship a God whose 
love is narrower than their own ; they will either turn from Him 
in despair, or begin to reconsider their conception of His character. 
And so, Sir, when I see clerical writers sneering at tradesmen for 
trying to be divines, instead of minding their own petty business, 
I am struck not so much by the vulgarity of the sneer, as by the 
justification it affords those at whom it is directed. 

For it would seem to be just by ‘* minding their own business,” 
just by means of their ‘‘ trade” and daily intercourse with their 
fellow-men, that they have come to doubt the lessons thrust upon 
them by these very contemptuous teachers. 

Whether their interpretation of the particular Creed be sound 
or not is of course an historical question, on which their opinion 
can go for very little, and on which they would gladly be in- 
structed ; but whether they are able intelligently to use the words 
as they stand, whether their consciences are offended by them, 
they may surely without presumption inform us. At least, I am 
quite sure that those who would treat such scruples with contempt 
only strengthen and justify them.—Yours obediently, 

A Lonpon Curate. 





MR. TENNYSON AND THE “YRE DEFENCE FUND. 
(To tne Epiror oF tue “ Sprcratror.”] 
Sin,—Mr. ‘Tennyson’s subscription to the Eyre Defence Fund 
will have caused deep pain to many, to whom his fair fame is not 
much less dear than their own. <A name like his ought not to be 
dragged down into the arena of party strife. ‘The true Poet— 
vates sacer—like the true King, is always in a sense a Priest. For 
myself, who deem the prosecution of Ex-Governor Eyre a solemn 
necessity, I should no more have thought of asking Mr. ‘Tennyson 
to subscribe towards it than I would the clergyman whom I most 

revere in the English Church. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not wish to contest Mr. 
‘Tennyson's right to subscribe for the defence of the alleged mur- 
derer of Mr. Gordon, or of any other of the 439 persons put to 
death during the Jamaica reign of terror, any more than I would 
his right to subscribe for the defence of any alleged Isle of Wight 
burglar who could not afford to pay his attorney. It is essential 
to the ends of justice that accused persons should be defended as 
well as prosecuted. As has been well stated elsewhere, the objects 
of the Jamaica Committee would be defeated if Mr. Eyre were 
not fully defended as well as efficiently prosecuted ; and were it 
not that the expenses of prosecution in such a matter are likely to 
be so far more considerable than those of defence, as probably to 
tax all our efforts to meet them, I, for one, as a member of that 
Committee, should not in the least have objected to see it receive 
subscriptions for either object. 

But we cannot overlook the fact that subscription to the Eyre 
Defence Fund implies much more than a mere contribution to- 
wards the defence of a pauper prisoner. ‘The formation of the 
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fund was heralded by that Southampton banquet which even 
the Times has never dared to whitewash. Prominent apologists 
for human slavery fill the Committee. Its cause—as I can my- 
self testify—is advocated at sea-side places in ‘ orations’ stuffed 
with abuse of the negro race in general. Subscriptions are asked 
expressly on the ground of the “indignation and sympathy ” 
which the attempt to prosecute the Ex-Governor should arouse. 
‘¢ Defence” thus means in this case practically defiance of a pro- 
secution. 

For my own part, I own that what astonishes me is that Mr. 
Fyre and his friends should not court a trial, instead of deprecating 
it. If a man kills another by the merest misadventure, the ver- 
dict of a coroner’s jury is the least that can clear him ; if that 
verdict be ambiguous, he will be anxious to take his trial before a 
criminal court. For the losing of a ship every honourable sailor 
expects a court-martial. Here 439 persons have been killed, 600 
flogged, 1,000 houses burned, under the authority of a Governor. 
The Royal Commissioners—coroners without a jury—have brought 
in for a verdict, amongst other things, that ‘‘ the punishments in- 
flicted were excessive,” that ‘‘the punishment of death was un- 
necessarily frequent,” that ‘‘the floggings were reckless, and at 
Bath positively barbarous,” that ‘‘ the burning of 1,000 houses was 
wanton and cruel.” And because a few men, who feel the sacred- 
ness of human life and liberty, have presumed to deem it neces- 
sary that the man who has publicly assumed the responsibility of 
such acts should be brought to a public trial for at least one of 
them, there must be, forsooth, an appeal to “ the indignation and 
sympathy of the people of England,” and the Poet Laureate is to 
be enlisted as a compurgator of the accused. 

For myself, I do not hesitate to say that so far from Mr. Eyre 
deserving to be set on a pedestal as a model Governor, the pub- 
lished correspondence relating to Mr. Gordon's dismissal from the 
magistracy and the blue-book on the Underhill meetings are 
alone sufficient conclusively to demonstrate his unfitness for office, 
before the Morant Bay outbreak ; and that a serious responsibility 
lies not only on him, but on the successive Colonial Ministers who 
allowed him to retain office until that catastrophe. But there is 
now a most dangerous tendency in the English mind to sever 
power from responsibility. Poisoned with Carlylism, we are 
ready to worship force as a saviour, to look on law as the only 
tyrant. Our hero-worship is nothing but a faith in the right of 
the strong to bully the weak. From this have sprung as neces- 
sary consequences the fashionable ‘‘ anthropologic” creed of the 
right of the ‘‘ superior” races to rule, i.e., enslave or exterminate 
the ‘‘inferior” ones, and above all, the Anglo-Saxon creed of the 
right of our own race to rough-ride every other. Meanwhile the 
idea of duty, of orderly responsibility to the sovereignty of law, 
disappearing daily more and more, our rule as a nation over 
other countries comes to consist of little more than long 
periods of slovenly neglect broken by spasmodic exhibitions of 
brutal power. At bottom, the Jamaica disturbances and the 
Indian famine are but symptoms of one and the same disease. 
The Morant Bay outbreak could never have occurred but amongst 
a people who had learned to despair of justice; the excesses of 
martial law under Mr, Eyre’s proclamation could never have been 
committed by men who felt that in the absence of a civil law they 
were still the servants of a righteous God; nor would the death 
by hunger of 2,000,000 of people in the heart of India have been 
possible, but in a region where the most ordinary duties of states- 
manship are habitually pretermitted. 

Nothing, I believe, is more urgently needed for the restoration 
of our national morality than such an awakening of the public 
conscience as shall enable us no longer to shrink from the enforee- 
ment of official responsibility. It may possibly be necessary, in 
the exercise of power, to authorize the execution of 439 persons, 
the flogging of 600, the burning of 1,000 houses. But the man 
who gives such authority should feel that he does so at the peril 
of his own life, if he fails, on the most searching inquiry, to 
justify his acts. ‘The presumptions are not, surely, in his favour, 
but against him. All that the Jamaica Committee seeks to do is 
to submit the question of the legality of one or more of such acts 
to the solemn arbitrament of a court of law. When the en- 
deavour to do so is met, as the Defence Committee has met it, by 
an outcry for “indignation and sympathy” on Mr. Eyre’s 
behalf, the appeal is simply one from justice to passion. ‘That 
such a man as Mr. Tennyson should countenance that appeal 
with his name is nothing short,—to use the words of a friend 
who has just left me,—of a public calamity.— Your obedient 
servant, J. M. Luprow. 

Lincoln’s Inn, October 31. 





BOOKS. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY.* 
Tuoskz who knew the late Archbishop of Dublin only by his pub- 
lished works, will gain a very much higher impression of him in 
every way than they were likely in that manner to have formed, 
by this admirable selection from his correspondence and this 
simple narrative of his laborious life. There is a letter in which 
Dr. Whately mentions contemptuously some silly review of Dr. 
Arnold’s life in which the reviewer compared Dr. Arnold to Dr. 
Johnson,—calling him a mixture of Hume and Johnson, as if 
Hume and Johnson could have been mixed without effervescing like 
a saline draught. There was, however, in Dr. Whately’s own 
nature something of the mingled ruggedness and tenderness so 
characteristic of Johnson, not a little of that powerful and vivid 
grasp of the logic of a limited subject which enabled both of them 
to clinch an argument with a knock-down illustration no less re- 
markable for wit than force, and all that tenacity of personal 
prepossession which made both alike impatient of an uncongenial 
intellectual presence, and gave them the impulse to rid themselves 
of the buzz of irritating thoughts by the rude flap of a masculine 
understanding. It is true, indeed, as Dr. Whately remarks in 
the passage we have alluded to, that Dr. Johnson was a vehe- 
ment Tory, and that in conversation he too often talked 
as if discussion was a game of chess, in which victory, and 
not truth, was the object to be sought for. But Jobnson’s 
Toryism, though it made him.as much the opponent as 
Whately was the champion of Liberal ideas, was scarcely 
less strongly characterized by manly candour than Whately’s 
own opposite prepossessions in favour of Liberal views. Again 
and again Dr. Johnson would admit that he had silenced an 
opponent unfairly by epigram, not argument; and at bottom 
there is evident enough in Johnson’s mind a very profound 
belief in truth and passionate desire to reach it, which Dr. 
Whately ignores in him, only because the early training of Johnson’s 
mind had furnished his intellect with a host of false premisses 
and prejudices which effectually embarrassed and obstructed him 
in the search. If Johnson had been without his intense venera- 
tion for the past, his passionately loyal spirit towards established 
powers, and could be conceived beginning life, like Whately, from 
the Aristotle-Paley principles of philosophy and religion, we 
should imagine him running much the same career; brow-beating 
unintentionally those who differed from him, supporting by 
strong, tightly linked arguments, conclusions dear to his heart 
for reasons very different from those which took hold of his 
understanding, making much of his own circle of friends, pound- 
ing away resolutely at his intellectual enemies, eager for intel- 
lectual sympathy and despising himself for wanting it, quite unable 
to give it beyond the range of his own special interests, domineer- 
ing and yet tender, contemptuous towards anything like mysticism 
or intellectual vagueness, indomitable in purpose when once 
he had set his shoulder to any wheel, and curiously combining a 
love of physical marvel and liking for materialistic wonders with 
a strong impatience of sentimental credulity. No doubt Dr. 
Whately was a statesman of some ability, which Dr. Jolinson, with 
his bundle of early prejudices, could never have become. But 
there is really much of striking resemblance in those strong positive 
intellects, the rough wit, the ‘‘ bottom of good sense,” the terse 
thought, the warm personal affections, the insuperable reserve, the 
eager humanity, the intense concentrativeness, the mixed credulity 
and shrewdness of the two men ; and if Whately were far more of 
a statesman and a general reasoner, Johnson, of course, was far the 
greater in the power of stamping his personal character on occa- 
sional observations and remarks. Yet what did Johnson ever say 
much better than Whately’s criticism,—as usual, one-sided enough, 
—on the demand made for gratitude towards Sir Robert Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington for granting Catholic Emancipation 
and Free Trade, after resisting them to the very last practicable 
moment, as measures of necessity? ‘* Who could suppose them 
{the Irish],” said Whately, ‘‘ such fools as to be grateful to those 
who granted what they lacked power to refuse, and who never even 
attempted to make a virtue of necessity, but always proclaimed 
that it was by force and against their will? One might as well 
be grateful to an ox for a beef-steak. But to O'Connell, whom 
they regarded as the butcher that felled the ox, the Irish have 
always been even over-grateful.” Or take this, of the Radical’s de- 
structive attitude towards the Irish Protestant Church, and the 
worldly attitude of purely political Protestants towards it. ‘“ As 
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for these last, I regard them and the Radicals as only two different 
kinds of enemies to the Protestant Church; they are like the 


- Asiatic and African hunters of the elephant; the latter wish to 


kill the animal for his ivory and as much flesh as they can carry 
off, leaving the rest of his carcase as a scramble for hyenas and 
vultures ; the others wish to catch and keep him for a drudge.” 
It is in these kinds of clinching illustrations, at once argument and 
wit, that Whately’s great concentrativeness of intelligence and vivid- 
ness of logic seem at once most brilliant and most Johnsonian, 
But there is something in the rough and almost dumb tenderness 
of the Archbishop, in the careworn, deeply furrowed face, in the 
piety of his instincts, so far beyond what seems warranted by the 
rigid and narrow boundaries of his precisely outlined thought, that 
we feel a resemblance of even a deeper kind. Yet, of course, the 
men were different enough, being indeed in external circumstances, 
profession, creed, and education, as wide as possible asunder. 

It seems to us very unfortunate for the Archbishop's reputation 
that his profession and his writings have brought him before the 
world in great measure as a theologian. There never was a man 
less fitted for the study of theology proper; indeed all his most 
successful writings on theology were ingenious devices to resist 
and evade the claims of theology proper. He has been charged, 
as everybody knows, with being a Sabellian, that is, with believing 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are only three aspects of 
the same personal Essence ; and to this, of course, his note in the 
Logic on the word persona, pointing out that it and the Greek 
word from which it is translated had nothing of the meaning which 
we now assign to the word ‘ person,” directly tends. But we 
believe that he was quite honest,—indeed, he was never even in 
the least degree dishonest,—in repudiating this interpretation, 
and maintaining, on the contrary, that he wished not to explain, 
but to avoid explaining, or even speculating upon, the inner 
nature of God, and the mode in which the three distinct manifes- 
tations of Him in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are to be 
reconciled and united in one. ‘Thus he says in a letter to a 
friend :— 

“Ist. There are, properly speaking, fo distinct doctrines, each 
called the doctrine of the Trinity, and thence often confused together : 
the one speculative, concerning the distinctions in the Divine essence ; 
the other practical, concerning the manifestations of God to man. They 
are as different as a certain opinion respecting the sun, from an opinion 
respecting the sunshine. A peasant has need to know the effects of 
sunshine in ripening corn, &c., &c., which he may do without forming 
any notion of the magnitude of distance of the sun, or of the theories 
of Ptolemy and Copernicus. The former is what I understand 
to have in view; and I agree that, as it relates to a matter confessedly 
incomprehensible, it is better not to be dwelt on, lest we be bewildered 
and misled ; it is one of the ‘secret things that belong unto the Lord 
our God.’ The other is what J have had all along in view, and which 
I hold to be among the things that ‘belong to us, that we may do,’ &c. 
Unfortunately, by being confounded with the other, it is in general 
swept away from people’s thoughts, as a speculative mystery better 
kept in the background; whereas it is the corner-stone of the Christian 
faith (the doctrine into which we are baptized) and of Christian prac- 
tice; since, if God stands in three relations to us, we are bound to act 
and feel suitably to the three relations in which we stand to Him.” 





That is as distinct and as bold an attempt to clear the Church of 
England of anything like a theology as we have ever seen, and it 
was of the essence of Whately’s mind to object to a theology 
and keep before himself only the ‘“ regulative” Christianity, as 
Mr. Mansel has since called it, which should have an immediate 
practical bearing on human conduct. How he reconciled this 
mode of thought with the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, which 
are purely theological declarations of the secrets of the Divine 
Essence, or even with a great portion of the theology of St. John, 
which seems to us of precisely the same nature, we are never told. 
But that he honestly believed it to be the duty of a good Protestant 
to decline entering in any degree on the divine ontology, and to 
believe only as much as clear human logic could prove, without, 
however, disputing or disbelieving the assertions made about the 
deeper things of God, but rather leaving them to be decided, if at 
all, in a higher state of existence, is obvious enough. ‘The bias of 
Dr. Whately’s mind towards close and accurate observation in 
natural phenomena he extended to the region of faith, noting 
carefully enough the various manifested characteristics of the 
divine will and government, but declining to feel any great interest 


increased and rendered more remarkable by his great deficiency in 
intellectual and moral sympathy with minds widely removed from 
his own. There never was a mind less able to enter into the heart 
of a conviction which he did not share. It was this want which 
made him often appear hard and cold, and ade him sometimes posi- 
tively cruel and unjust. His prejudice was not usually the pre- 
judgment of an wifair mind, but the incapacity of a stiff and fixed 
character to enter into a very different moral attitude than any 
to which he was accustomed. This it was which made him guilty, 
in at least one instance, of a very discreditable loss of temper 
and equity, which many would falsely attribute to dishonesty. 
When his chaplain, Mr. Blanco White, became a Unitarian, and 
fell into that suffering state of mind into which a man of his 
sensitive temperament could not but fall when old ties of the 
tenderest nature were necessarily relaxed, if not broken, the Arch- 
bishop behaved with his usual generosity of both mind and purse 
to him, but pummelled away at the sensitive invalid on the sub- 
ject of his misunderstandings of the true relation between them, in 
letters the merciless logic and terrible robustness of which are 
quite painful to read in such a connection. ‘There was no want 
of real tenderness for his friend ; the sympathy with his distress 
of mind of which he speaks was genuine enough; but this sym- 
pathy did not tell upon his style or manner of writing, any 
more than his genuine piety told upon his religious discourses ; 
the man stayed at the bottom, the logician came to the surface. 
That the Archbishop was deeply mortified at Mr. Blanco White's 
defection, that he could not understand it, that he believed he 
could argue him out of it, and longed to make the attempt, 
is obvious. But after Mr. White's death his annoyance took a 
most unjustifiable and culpable shape. Ie had found Mr. White 
nervous, aud to a certain extent, no doubt, morbid in mind, and 
he coolly assumed that his change of belief was contemporancous 
with a loss of sanity. Ile had got, he says, medical opinions 
to sustain him, but an Archbishop of his force of character 
would easily get ten per cent. in any profession to echo any 
strong judgment of his own. ‘The simple fact, as any one can 
see who reads Mr. Blanco White's life, and notes the grounds on 
which the Archbishop evidently formed his presumption against 
his friend’s sanity, is that Mr. White was intellectually perfectly 
sane and even lucid, but that the Archbishop startled anl jarred 
upon his shaken nerves, and made it difficult for him to appreciate 
the exact amount of unpleasant meaning not embodied in, but sug- 
gested by, the Archbishop's words. Worse still than this involun- 
tary but violent injustice to his friend’s memory was his treatment 
of the Memoir of Mr. Blanco White when it actually appeared, and 
of its editor, Mr. ‘Thom. A fiver piece of intellectual biography has 
not been published in the last fifty years, than this painful story of 
a spiritual mind losing its faith in revelation and yet eagerly sigh- 
ing after it when lost. 'The Archbishop, however, charged the editor 
with indelicate revelations of the private feelings of an unhealthy 
mind made for the sake of gain, and with gross misrepresentations 
of his own conduct to Blanco White, and evidently believed his own 
absurd indictment. ‘This gauges the immense force of prejudice,— 
here strictly prejudice in the true sense of prejudgment,—which 
he brought to the reading of a book absolutely and wholly free 
from all trace of the bad qualities imputed to it. Miss Whately 
has acted either very courageously or blindly in publishing the 
only letters discreditable to her father in these volumes. ‘They are 
discreditable not because he was guilty of any dishonesty, but 
because they show him capable of such blind and insensate preju- 
dice as is implied in inability to understand how Mr. Blanco White 
could cease to agree with him, and could repeatedly misunderstand 
his letters, without being insane, and how any other intellectual 
man could write his life and publish his diaries without detecting 
that insanity, and having determined to trade on it for the sake of 
gain. In a future edition we should advise Miss Whately to apolo- 
gize for the two letters on the life of Blanco White. ‘They are 
indeed characteristic enough of her father’s mind, but character- 
istic of an injustice in it that she cannot well wish to have perpetu- 
ated, —sculptured, as it were,—for all succeeding generations. 
Her implied approval is the only blot on her admirable book. 
Though Dr. Whately was, as a ruler of the Church, deficient in 
any true love or care for theology, he had a great deal of the 





in the secret of their hidden unity and origin. lence the tendency 
of his religious writings to construct a scaffolding for the Christian 
faith, rather than to work at the actual structure at all. His | 
mind occupied itself with the evidences, and his heart took the | 
leap to actual trust silently and without giving much sign of that 
most important step in the process. 

And this tendency of Dr. Whately’s to be satisfied asa theologian 
with preparing the understanding for conviction, was no doubt 


power of a statesman. ‘The system of united education which he 
so nearly succeeded in forcing upon Ireland was a thoroughly 
statesman-like experiment, and, but for the rise of the Ultramon- 
tane party and the Cullen faction, might have had all the success it 
deserved. We have always maintained, indeed, that as soon as the 
great majority of the Catholics of Ireland rejected it, there was no 
choice for any true Liberals but to admit their right to a separate 
education, as we have admitted the right of Dissenters to a separate 
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education in England. But though the late Government was not 
only right about the Catholic University, but were acting in the 
only way possible for Liberals ‘after the success of the Ultramontane 
reaction, we do not the less recognize the great value of the attempt 
made by the Archbishop, or the less regret that it is evidently 
doomed to fail. Moreover, the astonishing pertinacity and reso- 
lution with which he stuck to the attempt, when once it was 
made, was quite heroic. He had to defend it without avowing his 
belief that it must ultimately lead to the Protestantization of Ire- 
land,—or, as he said himself, to defend it with one hand, and that 
his best, tied behind him,—but defend it he did with unparalleled 
vigour to the last. As a theoretic statesman, too, he was a man of 
no small acuteness. The following suggestion, for instance, of a 
remedy for the too great rigidity of a constitution like that of the 
United States is very shrewd and statesman-like :— 


‘Some newly formed States have dreaded to entrust to any man or 
body this unlimited power, and have in the original scheme of the Con- 
stitution fired certain fundamental points as out of the control of the 
Legislature. This is the case with the United States of America. The 
Government is limited by the original Constitution, and if the Congress 
should pass any Act encroaching on that, no citizen would be bound to 
obey such a law, The disadvantage of this is, that it places the present 
genoration under the control of their ancestors, and provides no legal 
method for their throwing it off, even should they unanimously wish to 
do so. Should a great majority of the citizens of the United States agree 
with the Legislature in wishing for such a change, we may be sure they 
would effect it, though they would not do so regularly. The problem is 
to devise a mode of escaping both disadvantages; and this can only be 
effected by providing for the calling in, from time to time, some new 
power, distinct from the ordinary Legislature, and authorized to intro- 
duce changes from which the other is restricted. The Roman decemvirs 
and dictators were something approaching to such a provision, but tho 
chief error of those contrivances was the allowing these provisional 
governments to supersede the ordinary and to engross the whole power of 
the State. Hence they led to tyrannical usurpation. They should have 
had no other power than that which was peculiar to them. The best 
contrivance of the kind is, I think, the constitution of some colleges in 
respect of their visitors. The Master and Fellows, &c., govern and make 
bye-laws under certain restrictions ; but, with respect to alterations of 
fundamental statutes, have no power except to call in the Visitor, who 
has power, when thus appealed to, to alter the statutes, and having done 
so retires, and leaves the ordinary government in the same hands as 
before. It is on this plan I should proceed if I were employed to frame 
for any community, civil or religious, a constitution of government. 
The principle is equally applicable to all forms, whether monarchical, 
aristocratical, popular, or in any way mixed. Provision should be 
made for calling in what might be called a visitational power on extra- 
ordinary emergencies. The constitution originally laid down should 
bind the ordinary government, which should administer, under these 
limitations, the affairs of the community. It should have no power to 
alter any of the fundamental rules of the constitution, but should 
be authorized, whenever its members thought fit, to summon the extra- 
ordinary assembly (or whatever it might be called), for which provision 
should have been made. And this assembly should have no power 
except to deliberate and decide on the points proposed to it by the ordi- 
nary legislature; it should not supersede or interfere with their 
authority, and should be dissolved at any time, evon re infectd at their 
pleasure. In short, it should be precisely the regulator of a watch. It 
is, I think, thus, and thus only, that we can avoid the two opposite evils 
—of too strict a confinement to the decisions of our ancestors, when, 
even if originally the best, they may have ceased to be suitable ; and of 
rash and ruinous changes of constitution—an evil which is very apt to 
succeed the other.” 

On the whole, the impression of the Archbishop left upon us by 
these volumes is of a very strong and noble character of rather 
coarse grain. A man of vast generosity, great love of approbation, 
and greater conscientiousness, who never intentionally did an unjust 
thing, and who laboured without ceasing in the cause he thought 
to be good, incapable of insincerity, rough and abrupt almost to 
a point at which episcopal stateliness became impossible, yet dig- 
nified from the great purity of his own conceptions of duty and 
the immobility of his will when onee he had made up his 
mind, a man with a most tender heart, with something of the 
pathos of dumb affection about him, so deeply was it hidden in 
involuntary but deep reserve, with great intensity of feeling con- 
centrated within very narrow limits, deficient in sympathy to 
know when he was giving needless pain, of a sledge-hammer under- 
standing with which he thumped away mercilessly at all that 
seemed to him false, of a utilitarian cast of mind, yet of a much 
higher than utilitarian school of ethics, he seems to us a kind of 
mitred Hercules, who, above all, gave reality of mind to a Church 
the highest thoughts of which he was perhaps intellectually 


incapable of appreciating. 





MR. SWINBURNE ON HIS CRITICS.* 
Mr. SwInBurRNE has, as we understand him, reissued with 
another publisher the volume of poems and ballads which Messrs. 
Moxon withdrew, and with it a very foolish and furious pamphlet 
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against his critics, in which the clever, over-strong, shrieking 
words, though often chosen as only a poet could choose them, ex- 
press nothing but weakness, white rage, studied ferocity, im- 
measurable thirst for vengeance. We did not criticize this 
volume when it first appeared. Hearing that it had been with- 
drawn, we thought it would have been a breach of etiquette to 
assume that it was withdrawn only by the wish of the publisher 
and not of the author, and we only expressed therefore incidentally, 
and with the barest possible reference to the very different charac- 
ters of some of the pieces of Mr. Swinburne’s volume, in a criti- 
cism on a paper that appeared six weeks ago in the Fortnightly 
Review, our general conception of the distinction between 
plainness of imaginative speech, and that high undue relief 
given to sensual conceptions which indicates that they are 
not integral parts of an imaginative whole, but grafted on 
it for their own sakes. ‘That Mr. Swinburne had been repeatedly 
guilty of this artistic blunder and moral offence, in this volume of 
poems and ballads, we believed and believe; and we regret it 
the more because, both with relation to his Greek play, Atalanta 
in Calydon, and even his Chastelard, we have recognized in him 
poetic genius of a very high order, which should be ashamed to 
condescend to minister to the diseased taste of minds fascinated 
by sensual thoughts. In neither of these greater works did we 
see this canker of morbid life. In the latter, indeed, there was 
much reason to complain that Mr. Swinburne had not contrasted 
his splendid picture of the impure and stony-hearted queen with 
any nobler standard of character, that there was no central light, 
—not even the grand figure of Knox,—to relieve the ghastliness 
of that voluptuous and bloodthirsty beauty. But still, though 
there was much missing in Chastelard which true art would 
have suggested, there were not apparently many touches which a 
purer art would have pruned away as needlessly and superfluously 
added to heighten the excitement of a hideous moral subject. And 
the magnificent dramatic touch with which the play concluded, as 
the axe was falling on the neck of Chastelard, ‘‘ Room for my lord of 
Bothwell—next the Queen!” expressed a scorn for the royal pro- 
stitute such as redeemed the play from any appearance of glossing 
over the hideousness of her true character. But this volume of 
Poems and Ballads is a sad descent from the imaginative and 
moral level even of Chastelard. ‘There are, indeed, poems in it 
on subjects far from pleasant or morally beautiful, which, at all 
events if taken alone, are not justly liable to censure. Shakespeare's 
Cleopatra is not more morally fascinating than Shylock or Lady 
Macbeth, but she is as legitimate a theme for a great imagination 
to paint, and no pure mind was ever tainted by the painting. 
Faustine seems to us, if taken alone, a picture of some grandeur, 
representing, as Mr. Swinburne says, a certain ‘“ bitter and vicious 
loveliness,” which has descended in many forms through the ages, 
* doomed from the first to all evil and no good,” and *‘ clad always 
in the same type of fleshly beauty.” We do not know why it is 
not just as much the work of a poet to paint such forms of evil as 
those other forms which are always the subject of tragedy, the 
treacherous ambition which impels to murder, or the twin 
passions of avarice and revenge. ‘The great law, artistic and moral, 
is only this, —that evil be painted as evil, and not disguised as good. 
We hold, with Mr. Swinburne, that literature is to deal ‘‘ with the 
full life of man, and the whole nature of things,” but itis precisely 
when measured by that standard that his last volume appears 
so unmanly, so unworthy, and so impure. Nor do we see how 
he mends the matter by asserting, what he does not, if he is sane, 
believe, that his reviewers are mostly base and scurrilous ‘ press- 
men,” the ** infusoria and animalcules ” of literature, the discerners 
of ‘congenial carrion,” men whose virtue “ rises chuckling and 
crowing from the dunghill, its birth-place and its death-bed.” 
Such shrieks of futile anger as these only show Mr. Swinburne’s 
own weakness, though it is weakness that has an ample vocabulary, 
and no little skill in using it. No one will feel hurt at this sort 
of thing except Mr. Swinburne, if he comes to look back upon it, 
when he is older and wiser than he now is :— 

“T have not studied in those schools whence that full-fledged phoenix, 
the ‘ virtue’ of professional pressmen, rises chuckling and crowing from 
the dunghill, its birth-place and its death-bed. But there are birds of 
alien feather, if not of higher flight; and these I would now recall into 
no hencoop or preserve of mine, but into the open and general field, 
whero all may find pasture and sunshine and fresh air; into places 
whither the prurient prudery and the virulent virtue of pressmen and 
prostitutes cannot follow; into an atmosphere where calumny cannot 
speak, and fatuity cannot breathe; in a word, where backbiters and im- 
beciles become impossible.” 

In another page he addresses his critics in two clever verses, 
whose invective is no doubt Byronic, but powerful rather as lyric 
than as satire, since it evidently expresses much better the mea- 
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sure of Mr. Swinburne’s wrath than the measure of his opponents’ 


imbecility :— 
“Why grudge them lotus-leaf and laurel, 
O toothless mouth or swinish maw! 
Who never grudged you bells and coral, 
Who never grudged you troughs and straw ? 


“Lie still in kennel, sleek in stable, 
Good creatures of the stall or sty; 
Shove snouts for crumbs below the table ; 
Lie still; and rise not up to lie.” 

And now, leaving this boyish rage, let ussee what Mr. Swinburne 
has to say in defence of the morality of his volume. Of the poem 
of Anactoria, one of the worst, if not the worst, he only says that 
it is an attempt to reproduce freely, as he failed to translate with 
any satisfaction to himself, the thought and verse of Sappho. If 
it is right to translate, he asks, how can it be wrong to paraphrase, 
to render freely into English the passion of Sappho? That ques- 
tion is easily answered. Plato and Aristophanes have given us a 
graphic and fearful picture of the most popular vices of Athens 
in their age. It is important, historically, artistically, in every 
point of view, that the true rottenness at the core of the brilliant 
Athenian society should be understood. No one hesitates to 
translate faithfully their picture. But how, if for mere love of the 
subject, any one should try to emphasize such things in a free 
English reproduction of the themes of Plato or Aristophanes ? 
How if, in departing widely from the text in order to repro- 
duce with greater verve and life the spirit of Plato’s dialo- 
gues or Aristotle’s comedies, he should take care to give especial 
prominence and emphasis not only to the general character- 
istics of beauty, or humour, or play of thought, for the sake 
of which ostensibly this was done, but also to the more 
hideous traits, belonging exclusively to the era of an almost 
extinct depravity, and should so rekindle the embers of ghastly 
passions long burnt out? Would it not be justly said that in the 
exact proportion in which he had assumed the freedom of reproducing 
his theme in a new form, and with new illustrations, was the dis- 
grace of reproducing, and by reproducing emphasizing, monstrosities 
of moral evil that had become as strange to our time as they were 
always hideous? While you keep close to the antique form, his- 
torical accuracy is the sufficient justification of your translation. It 
is well to know how much real beauty, and intensity, and fire 
is compatible with passions which we now loathe. But if you 
leave the antique form in order to give more life and animation 
to what you create, you must either leave behind also what is now 
monstrous moral deformity, or be guilty of the attempt to modern- 
ize and restore the vital spark to what deserves only to be re- 
garded with loathing. The difference between Faustine and 
Anactoria is that in the one Mr. Swinburne delineates as hideous 
what is hideous, in the other he beautifies, or tries to beautify, 
with his own imagination, forms of evil which no manly mind 
desires even to conceive. 

The same radical vice reappears in many of the other poems, in 
** Dolores,” in ‘‘ Laus Veneris,” worst of all, we think, in ‘The 
Leper,” the vice, we mean, which falsifies nature, and taerefore 
true art, by giving a spurious emphasis to the most morbid ele- 
ments of sensual feeling. Mr. Swinburne fastens on such subjects 
and feasts on them with a greedy and cruel voracity, like a famished 
dog at raw meat. ‘ Stinging lips,” ‘‘ wounding lips,” lips that 
* bite,” “ravenous teeth” that ‘ smite through kisses,” in short, all 
the horrid savagery of lust, runs through poem after poem, till we 
lay down the volume with positive loathing. Here is his own 
account, for instance, of the drift of a part of the poem called 
Dolores — 

“The spirit, bowed and discoloured by suffering and by passion 
(which are, indeed, the same thing and the same word), plays for awhile 
with its pleasures and its pains, mixes and distorts them with a sense 
half humorous and half mournful, exults in bitter and doubtful 
emotions— 

‘ Moods of fantastic sadness, nothing worth.’ 

It sports with sorrow, and jests against itself ; cries out for freedom and 
confesses the chain; decorates with the name of goddess, crowns anew 
as the mystical Cotytto, some woman, real or ideal, in whom the pride 
of life with its companion lusts is incarnate. In her lover's half shut 
eyes, her fierce unchaste beauty is transfigured, her cruel sensual eyes 
have a meaning and a message; there are memories and secrets in the 
kisses of her lips. She is the darker Venus, fed with burnt-offering 
and blood-sacrifice; the veiled image of that pleasure which men im- 
pelled by satiety and perverted by power have sought through ways as 
Strange as Nero’s before and since his time; the daughter of lust and 
death, and holding of both her parents; Our Lady of Pain, antagonist 
alike of trivial sins and virtues; no Virgin, and unblessed of men; no 
mother of the Gods or God; no Cybele, served by sexless priests or 
monks, adored of Origen or of Atys; no likeness of her in Dindymus or 
Loreto.” 

Mr. Swinburne says with some truth that Shelley has written 
some things as liable to criticism as hisown. No doubt. Shelley's 





poetry has a diseased element in it that crops out not unfre- 
quently. Here and there, there is a snaky horror and poison in his 
poetry, which mars the exsemble of a great poem. But no picked 
volume of Shelley's poetry of equal length would show one 

hundredth part as much of this as this volume of Mr. Swinburne’s. 
If the ‘ full life of man, and the whole nature of things,” should, 
as Mr. Swinburne asserts, be imaged in poetry, we say that 
this volume is utterly distorted. So far from dwelling with 
imaginative universality and impartiality on all the range of sub- 
jects within his ken, he flutters back and back, like a bird fasci- 
nated by a snake, to one subject, and that a repulsive one. It is 
precisely the unmanliness of the book, the want of large masculine 
interests in it, the heated breath of it, that is so suffocating. 
‘There are a few pictorial poems, a few revolutionary poems, and 
almost all the rest is of one kind. We hold that, in this volume 
at Jeast, Mr. Swinburne is both unmasculine and unfeminine. He 
is unmanly or effeminate, which you please, and they mean 
morally the same thing. We are no purists in the sense of wish- 
ing to debar the imagination from the legitimate treatment of all 
classes of human themes, evil and good. But certainly the silly 
screaming of this pamphlet against the scurrilities of ‘* professional 
pressmen,” will not tend to convince the sincerest culture of the 
day that Mr. Swinburne has not in his recent work lent a remark- 
able genius to very debasing ends, will not, indeed, produce any 
effect upon their minds, except regret for the impenitence which 
he parades and the silly vindictiveness with which he parades it. 





GOTTHELF’S LAST NOVEL.* 
MopeErN German literature has produced few more remarkable 
works of fiction than those of the Swiss pastor, Albert Bitzius, 
better known as Jeremiah Gotthelf.  Bitzius, who died some 
years ago, was in himself a curious compound of radicalism and 
ultra-conservatism, and this stamp he put on all his writings, 
which bear, besides, the mark of the highest originality. Born at 
the famous viilage of Morat, near Freiburg, in 1797, Albert 
Bitzius began to study theology at the early age of sixteen, 
commencing his academical career at the high school of Berne, and 
finishing it at the University of Giéttingen. In 1820, when not 
quite twenty-three, the young theologian got appointed, in his 
native cantongto what English clergymen call a “living,” but 
which in his case was scarcely such, as it kept him barely above 
want, and at any rate never led to ‘‘preferment.” To 
eke out bis small stipend, Pastor Bitzius took to writing, 
and the very first book he produced, although bearing all 
the traces of an inexperienced pen, and published, more- 
over, by a little country printer in the lonely, out-of-the-way 
hamlet of Burgdorf, met with an extraordinary success. The 
book, called the Bauern-Spiegel, described the life and labours, 
joys and sorrows, of a poor villager, Jeremiah Gotthelf, in such a 
graphic manner, and with such wonderful truthfulness of detail, 
as to attract at once the attention of German critics, with the con- 
sequence of a sudden popularity to the author, who henceforth 
adopted the name of his village hero as his nom de plume. Tis suc- 
cess established, a number of works similar to the Bauern-Spieget, 
full of minute delineations of Swiss country life, particularly as 
existing in the Canton of Berne, came from the parsonage of pastor 
Bitzius, each meeting with increased popularity, not so much in 
Switzerland as in Germany. What was, perhaps, the chief cause 
of this extraordinary popularity, was the fact that Gotthelf’s books 
offered an entirely new kind of food to exhausted novel-readers, en 
whom French sensational romances, long in vogue over the whole 
of the Continent, began to pall, and who felt the breath of a purer 
air, not less stirring than that of murders and seductions, coming in 
upon them in the graphic accounts of the home life of Swiss Bauern. 
But there was another, deeper source of interest to many readers 
in the political element of these Bauern novels. An earnest and 
almost vehement republican, Albert Bitzius yet condemned 
modern democracy in terms which delighted even Hanoverian 
advocates of the divine-right school. The all but unmeasured 
abuse which the Swiss pastor showered upon “ levellers” was the 
more characteristic, as showing itself in shrill contrast with the 
high praise bestowed upon the republican institutions of the 
Canton of Berne, where democracy, as is well known, has been 
developed to the extent that all are equal who have got moncy in 
their pocket, and those only are pariahs who can call nothing their 
own in the struggle for existence but brains and muscle. The 
number of friends and favourers of this somewhat ancient form of 
republicanism is said to be yearly increasing over the continent of 
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Europe—the continent of America, we need not say, has its long- 
ings likewise—and the admirers of his books pretend that many 
new proselytes have been gained through the powerful pen of 
Jeremiah Gotthelf. 

Leaving aside the political tendency of the Swiss pastor's 
writings, in which English novel-readers will probably take 
but a very faint interest, there remains much that is highly 
attractive in Gotthelf’: Bauern stories. The last of them, just 
published in an English dress, under the dreadfully heavy title 
of Wealth and Welfare, is a very good specimen of the class, 
though not by any means the best of the author's works. 
The plot is of the simplest, so simple, indeed, that readers 


trained by Wilkie Collins or Miss Braddon must stand aghast at 
y ‘ 


the very idea of making a story out of the ingredients. ‘There is 
not a single murder or assassination; no suicide, adultery, or 
seduction; no ghost, fatal nightmare, mesmerism, spiritualism, or 
any other ‘‘ism ;” in fact, there is an absolute void of stirring inci- 
dents, and the greatest amount of human wickedness exhibited is 
where a young man knocks down another in a bit of a broil by a 
thump with a fire-hook. ‘The heroes and heroines are altogether 
six in number, made up of two farmers and their families. In the 
foreground stands Christian, a rich Bauer, owner of the estate of 
Liebewyl, with his wife, Annie, two sons, Christy and Andrew, 
and one daughter, Lizzie; further in the background is another 
‘wealthy Bauer, proprietor of Dorngriit, with one daughter, called 
Mary Anne. The whole plot, whatever there is of it, hinges on 
the mutual affection of Andrew and Mary Anne, whose course of 
true love is slightly interrupted at times, owing to the moral 
contrast between the owners of Liebewyl and of Dorngriit, the 
first of whom is the model of a kind husband and father, while 
the second shines as his counterpart. All this must seem terribly 
prosaic in plan, and perhaps would be so in reality, but for the 
masterly way in which the simple subject is treated. Having 
taken his characters from life, the author places them on the stage 


= ¥ th , 
was a purchase of wood, his next question was whether their home wa; 
too small, and this afforded the young girl a fine opportunity of relatin : 

| how many acres of land they had, how many sheaves they made = 
and how many bundles of hay she gave to the cows every year; en 
not a word of the kind did she say.” ? 
The strange materialism of Swiss lovers stands out very conspicu- 
ous in this sketch ; but still more in the following extract, a speech 

. . . * . % 
of Andrew’s sister, Lizzie, commenting upon his love affair, This 
| is how the daughter of a rich landed proprietor openly expresses 
herself about ‘‘ la grande passion :”’— 


“TI can hardly wait to see the girl, and keep wondering what she ean 
be like so to have bewitched Andrew. I am not ono of the ugliest 
going; but let me do what I will, I have never carried anybody 80 com. 
pletely off their legs as she has him. Those to whom I give a rebuff 
don’t go and hang themselves, and those who ask what portion my 
| father means to give me, and to whom I say, ‘I flatter myself a good 

prolific ewe, and a set of new shift-sleeves,’ go off with themselves and 
look after me no longer, let me smile ever so sweetly, and open my eyes 
| to their utmost. Neither have I been tempted to hang myself for any 
| of them, nor would I have taken tho pains to run a milo after them: T 
should have grudged shoe leather. So I can't If€lp wondering what this 
love is; whether people only fancy they feel it, or whether God has 
really made some hearts quite different from others, so that they take 
fire and set on fire in this odd way.” 

When Lizzie at last has had the wish of her heart fulfilled, and 
seen Mary Anne, on a visit to Liebewyl farm, her comments run 


| as follows :— 

| “T cannot make out what on earth Andrew can see in her: he who is 
generally so very particular, and could find no one to his taste. To be 
sure, she is pretty enough, but there are plenty of others nearer homo 
as pretty as she is. But she has no idea of talking. I tried every 
possible subject, shooting matches and markets, young men and young 
girls, but nothing could I get from her but a dry * Yes’ and‘ No,’ And 
then what a proud puss she is! Not a friendly word did she speak to 
any of the maids, and you should have seen the faces they made at her. 
| And as to her mannors, I think nothing of them. I saw her put a bit 
of meat on her fork with her fingers; and what a pocket-handkerchief 
| she had, so small and thin! I should have been ashamed to carry such 
a thing about. I daresay sho never uses one at home.” . 


These pictures of life in Switzerland are, it will be seen, not 








life-like, so that all the want of incident is forgotten in the won-| made to raise great respect for rich Bauern, nor for that power 
derful sharpness of outline and surprising truthfulness of detail | of the purse, as opposed to the influence of birth and education 

with which the figures are brought before the reader's imagination. | which rules absolute in small republican States such as the Canton 
The art is the more admirable, as it has to cover many great and | of Berne. Nevertheless, the pictures are wonderfully attractive, 
serious faults, accompanying nearly all the works of Jeremiah not only because of the fine talent of the author-artist, who caught 
Gotthelf. The Bernese pastor is prolix to tediousness, and, what | life as he found it before him, and sketched it admirably, but as 
is worse, he quotes his own sermons to an extent enough to frighten | giving the by far best account of the people of a country very 
the staunchest admirers of Swiss evangelic theology. That works! much explored, yet very little known by Englishmen. The 
of fiction should prove interesting with these enormous drawbacks, | yomantic scenery of the Alps has been so ‘often painted, that it 
is, perhaps, the best proof of the intrinsic worth of Gotthelf's | hecomes a not uninteresting diversion to look at the photographs 
writings. There is, probably, not another instance in modern , of Jeremiah Gotthelf, and have a face-to-face view of Alpine 
literature of success, vast and enduring, having been achieved by peasants, strong and sturdy, but most unromantic people upon 
novels thickly stuffed with sermons. | earth. 

To the English reader of Gotthelf’s works, the most striking | 
characteristic will be the wide contrast between the mode of | TRAINING, IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
existence of rich peasant proprietors in Switzerland, as sketched | ConstperinG that athletes of all nations have been training 
from reality, and the life of similar classes in our own country. | themselves and several other varieties of beast for at least three 
The lord of Liebewyl, in Wealth and Welfare, described as absolute thousand years, one would think that the art would be pretty well 
proprietor of a landed estate embracing more than a thousand | understood, at least empirically. Mr. Maclaren holds, however, 
acres, worth a hundred thousand pounds, is seen taking part in| that it is not, that upon at least one important point modern 
the daily agricultural work with all his labourers, differing from trainers are all wrong, are lecturing and dictating and breaking 
them in no perceptible manner, eating and drinking with them the third commandment in clear defiance of all reason and all the 
on the common board, and even little distinguished above them by | Known facts of physiology. Most trainers and writers on training 
education and superior manners, ‘The heir to the estate, youngest | and men undergoing that discipline hold that the less of any fluid 
son of Christian (the custom of gavelkind rules in the Canton | ® man drinks during the process the better it will be for his con- 
of Berne), works as hard as his father, and much harder than | dition. Spirits are abominable, wine hurtful, malt a necessary 
the paid labourers, although extremely conscious of ranking far evil, to be indulged in to the smallest extent possible, and water 
above them, and of counting among the aristocracy of the land. | t0 be resolutely eschewed. Men are to be as like sheep as they 
He has interviews with his sweetheart, daughter of the wealthy | can manage to be, and a trainer's notion of what you can manage 
master of Dorngriit, at a common public-house, and the courtship | if you try usually indicates profound confidence in mortal capa- 
of heir and heiress is carried on in a manner which would be deemed Mr. Maclaren doubts the correctness of the 
offensively vulgar even among agricultural labourers in Dorset- | 
shire. Here is the first meeting of the lovers, at a roadside inn | favour of his doubts. 
frequented by servants, where dancing takes place on Sundays — most important constituent of muscle, con stituting more than 
two-thirds of the entire weight and bulk of the body, a man 
partner's waist, as if once he let her go she would vanish, and ho should see of twelve stone having in him, as physiologists have proved, 
her nomore. <At last, however, they moved towards the table, though the ; about eight stone of water. Mr. Maclaren further argues that 
young girl maintained that it was really too much, and that she was’ 4 wan in full health with plenty of exercise loses about six pints 
determined to pay her share. She had not come there to gormandize; : ee ‘Mee ‘ ae 
but her father having some business on hand and she nothing to do, she | of fluida day, by respiration, perspiration, and excretion. This 
thought she would just look on at the dancers to divert herself. As to | loss, Mr, Maclaren contends, is a reduction, ‘ not of a burden which 
psa gee orf “— say wagon es she was resolved to pay her) he had to carry, but of himself;—of himself most emphatically, 
she > bul. e was so free of his rey, that was no reas : : : é 
why P- Bron Pene not be couiny - pS arse her Re onde nt becanse bis muscular out fe pica ig ave 03 reduced by ms 
ing who his partner was, and she who he might be; and both kept | 48 evidenced by the irritability of a man suffering from thirst, his 
beating about the bush, but each wanted to know the other's name | restlessness, sleeplessness, his dry and feverish skin, his parched 
before giving up the incognito. Tlowever, neither succeeded. Andrew } mouth and cracking lips; and all because the moisture extracted 
was much struck with one difference between this girl and others. | a 
Having asked what business her father had on hand, and been told it | * Training in Theory and Practice. By A, Maclaren. London: Macmillan. 1836. 
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city for self-denial. 
entire theory and produces some very plausible arguments in 
He holds that water is a distinct and 


“ Androw felt as though he could not bear to unwind his arm from his 
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Seoun his body has not been restored, for it was essential to com- 
fort and to health, to the tone of his nerves and to the con- 
tractile power of his muscles.” While, therefore, he recommends 
that men under training should confine themselves as far as pos- 
sible to water, as the most digestible of all fluids and the one 
which mixes most easily with the blood, he would allow them to 
drink of that as much as they feel necessary, and as will replace the 
daily loss of fluid. Clearly he would allow five or six pints a day at 
Jeast, an amount which would drive many old trainers distracted. 
Their prejudice he conceives to have arisen from an idea which he 
calles the ‘‘ internal-fat theory,” namely, that internal fat is ‘the 
enemy of good wind.” ‘The fact is that fat is never deposited in 
the lungs, nor in the heart except in cases of disease, while in the 
viscera its presence in moderation is decidedly protective and bene- 
ficial. He might have added that of all animal substances fat con- 
tains least water. ‘To reduce internal fat is, therefore, either im- 
possible or injurious, and the main reason assigned for abstinence 
from fluids is therefore unsound. 

That is plausible, but it seems to us to contain a remarkable 
petitio principii. Granting what is certain, that water is a con- 
stituent of muscle, and what is equally certain under given condi- 
tions, that drinking will restore wasted weight of muscle, there 
still remains one main doubt to be clearel up. Is weight the 
equivalent of power? Is quantity all, and quality nothing? Are 
two men of equal weight, size of bone, and freedom from fat 
certain to strike an equally powerful blow? Because if they are 
not, if there can be important varieties in the quality of muscle as 
well as in its quantity, Mr. Maclaren’s argument is incomplete. 
He has to show that a great reduction in the usual quantity of 
fluid imbibed does not, while reducing weight, improve quality, 
and this as yet he has not shown. Weare thrown back, therefore, 
on empiricism, and should like to know the result of careful experi- 
ment, for ordinary experience and instinct are alike against him. 
Mr. Maclaren would admit that if of two men of equal size, one 
can train himself to ten stone and show as much strength as the 
man who only trains to eleven stone, the ten-stone competitor is 
the better, particularly for a boat or a horse race or a jump over 
hurdles. He has, to use the old expression, which reveals the 
instinctive appreciation men have for spare strength, ‘* more wire 
and whipcord about him.” He would also acknowledge that the 
weight produced by indulgence in beer is injurious—though he 
does quote the false analogy of the harvest labourer—such weight 
being much or most of it mere fat. ‘The only point therefore to 
be settled is the effect of water, and we suspect he would find on 
experiment that it added to the constituents of muscle nothing 
absolutely essential to power, that the arm of the man who had 
trained on very little water, as little as was consistent with full 
health, was thinner and stronger than that of the man who drank 
a great deal of it. If not, why will not ordinary vegetables do to 
train on as well as bread aud meat? If not, why isthe Arab, who 
drinks a little milk, with his attenuated frame, a stronger man 
than the plump and full-muscled Hindoo, the greatest of water- 
drinkers? ‘The reason assigned by the old trainers may be all wrong, 
we think is, but that does not prove that their instinct is, or that 
weight is in any But a moderate degree the equivalent of strength. 
Indeed, we may almost affirm positively that it is not, recent 
experiment having demonstrated that an ounce of muscle cut 
from a bull of six years old contains more muscular quality, is 
stronger in fact, than an ounce cut froma two-year old. Some pro- 


cess has gone on increasing, as it is supposed, the contractile force. | 


from some irritating influence ; and thirdly, the thirst of indiges- 
tion, is shrewd, but there is yet a fourth kind—the thirst of habit, 
which it is as easy to produce with water as with any other liquid, 
except, perhaps, thin beer. In the trdpics this thirst for water 
often rises into a passion which is decidedly injurious, as injurious 
as it would be in cows. 

Some of Mr. Maclaren’s lessons are obvious! y sound, and one or 
two shrewd almost to wisdom. Among them is, we suspect— 
we write without special physiological knowledge—his remark 
that wind depends on exercise, and the consequent expansion of 
the respiratory organs, very much more than on any article of 
diet. ‘That only requires the qualification that anything which 
takes the blood decidedly into the stomach or the head will pro 
tanto lessen the lung power, a proposition he may test. for him- 
self by observing his stroke five minutes after he has swallowed a 
glass of spirits. So also is his attack on the sudden stoppage 
placed by most trainers on tobacco, a stoppage which often upsets 
digestive power by irritating the nerves more than it improves it, 
but we question the truth of the observations about sleep. Seven 
hours, says Mr. Maclaren, is enough, and a man in full vigour 
ought if in bed by eleven to be out of it bysix. ‘That will depend 
at least as much upon his nervous as upon his muscular constitu- 
tion. For the sort of man whom prizefighters admire that is 
probably quite enough, but for the true University ideal, the 
man who can row and sap too, who sees as he walks, and 
thinks as he speaks, and is fit to do something besides chuck- 
ing a pole through water, sufficient sleep is the first condi- 
tion of strength, and if he is not at his full size, which 
few are at three-and-twenty, seven hours will rarely be found 
sufficient. ‘The true rule, we suspect, is never to tempt sleep, 
but take just so much as leaves no trace either of sleepiness or 
over-sleeping behind, a rule which during training, when no 
stimulants are used to produce artificial sleepiness, will rarely be 
found to fail. . Mr. Maclaren’s advice as to sweating down, too, 
strikes us as exceedingly sensible, and may very wisely be summed 
up in the single word * Don’t.” Whatever fat you cannot get 
off you by sharp work had much better stay where it is, but the 
wisest remark in the entire book is one with which we will close 
our notice of a most pleasant and instructive little treatise. ‘ The 
best time for the cold bath is undoubtedly immediately after 
getting out of bed, when the whole surface of the body is glowing 
from its warm coverings; if taken later, or during the day, it 
should be as soon after the exercise as possible, while the blood is 
rapidly circulating near the surface of the body, and therefore the 
reactionary capacity is at its greatest. It is a mistake to think 
that the body should be allowed to ‘cool down’ before the bath ; 
this would be to court a chill.” If Mr. Maclaren could only drive 
that paragraph into the heads of tutors, schoolmasters, and all who 
have charge of swimmers—all of whom are incurably obstinate on 
the point—he would prevent more accidents from ‘ cramp,” 
“chill,” and ‘shock ” than all the doctors have ever succeeded 
in domg. If he could at the same time convince them that the 
temperature of a lad’s stomach is not necessarily higher because his 
skin is perspiring, he would prevent an enormous quantity of 
suffering arising from the refusal of water just when nature most 
craves the relief. 
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union which must in effect be an absorption. The Bishop apologizes for 
his disrespectful treatment of St. Augustine, which he would not repeat 
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him, will, as nurses say, stop when it is good for him. That is an 
entire mistake, Next to dram-drinking, no habit is more quickly apne 7 : 
cael rer F 1 - | now, but this will, perhaps, enhance the value of the book with some 
acquired than that of drinking water, more especially when, as in | agit : : 
teak Xi . ree people. At all events the republication was quite desirable, and the 
England, it is very much colder than the tongue and throat. ‘The : . - a cel : : 
sieienenes Seine of ie wiciiians duals te ten tameeitiess tes then | present generation will do well to make themselves acquainted with a 
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Hy +4 r ° . ; ¥e ’ Sy 3 f 
his ordinary draught. Yet the tepid water will remove the true | with reference to the schools of Hamilton, Mill, and Spencer respectively, 
“thirst,” i.c., the bodily necessity for fluid, just as well as if it} The key to his philosophy is to be found in the statement which has 
were iced. Mr. Maclaren’s description of three kinds of thirst, | been objected to as paradoxical, that he would rather live under a Reign 
first, the one just mentioned; secondly, local thirst or dryness | of Terror than accept a Utopia of mere Social Order, and which ho 
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explains in the present preface as meaning that he does not think that 
any conceivable climax of human effort can by itself make the world 
worth living in, In opposition to the Positivists, he cannot help find- 
ing in the universe an Immangnt Will of Perfect Goodness ; in opposition 
to the philosophy of the unconditioned he considers that there is a 
logical path up to—though of course not round or over—this transcendent 
ultimate; and in opposition to Mr. Spencer he is compelled by the 
necessity of his nature to call this ultimate by the personal name of God. 
“This opens the door for miracle and prayer; there is not au atom of 
the universe known to us on which human free-will may not mect 
divine free-will ; not an atom which may not be the platform for a 
miracle, the footstool of a prayer.” 
A Handbook of Modern Arabic. 
W. Newman, Emeritus Professor, &c. 
has two objects in view in the publication of this handbook ; 
to teach modern Arabic to Europeans, and he wishes to introduce 
European type amongst Arabs. He has met with much opposition 
from the learned in both aims, but having considered the subject for 


In the European type. By Francis 
(Trubner.)—Professor Newman 
he wishes 


more than the third part of a century, he is convinced of the soundness } 


of his theory and the expediency of the change that he advocates. 
Modern Arabic is the language of the newspapers that are published 
in Algiers or Beirout, and of the mercantile letters that are exchanged 
between Syria, and Bagdad, or Bussora, or Tunis; and it differs from 
the Arabic of the Koran, or even of the Arabian Nights, as much as 
the Greek of Xenophon from the Greek of Homer. There are, no 
doubt, local peculiarities, but these only present a superficial difference, 
and disappear to a considerable extent in written or printed matter, 
the Arabs of the present day being anxious to assume a common 
medium of thought. With regard to the adoption of the European type, 
aud especially the introduction of our vowel system, the Professor gives 
eleven reasons, based on the convenience both of Europeans and Arabs, 
for the course that he has followed. “A learner of languages for more 
than fifty years past, he knows what makes them easy and what hard, 
and he positively attests that the Arabic type is an enormous and 
gratuitous increase of difficulty.” So much for the Europeans; as for 
the Arabs, “a requisite of cultivation for them and for all the Eastern 
races is to learn the characters and use the maps of Europe. One may be 
permitted to assert, if half the expense of our Mediterranean fleet were 
retrenched and the money spent under the direction of our Consuls in 
free schools for the native population of Turkey—to instruct them in 
geography and the elementary knowledge to which it is the key by the 
intervention of the European character and European maps,—it would 
do more in fifteen years to promote the intelligence and prosperity of 
Turkey, and with it all the solid and legitimate interests of England, 
than ambassadors and fleets can do in five hundred years.” However 
this may bo, so interesting an experiment as the publication of this 
handbook by a gentleman of Professor Newman's authority will, no 
doubt, command the attention that it deserves. 

The Resurrection of the Just and Their Condition in a Future State, 
Yoasidered Chiefly with a View to the Doctrine of Mutual Recognition. 


Eight Sermons by Rev. J. T. Plummer, M.A., Rector of Hartley Maudit, 
Hants. (Rivingtons.)—We cannot regard this volume in any other 


light than as ministering to that desire “to wonder” which a good many 
of us, like Lord Dundreary, find so much pleasure in indulging. The 
resurrection of the body and its condition in a future state are problems 
for the solution of which we are absolutely without data, and profitable 
meditation therefore is quite out of the question. Imagination may run 
riot and generally does. Mr. Plummer writes in the way that most men’s 
Sunday experience would lead them to expect, and adds nothing to the 
wondering that was already in existence. He dwells upon the happiness 
or misery that will ensue from mutual recognition according to the sphere 
in which it shall take place, but omits to notice the difficulty that in the 
former case the absence of some may affect the happiness that arises 
from the presence of others. From the paucity of facts he is driven 
to find matter for edification to such speculations as those cf St. 
Chrysostom on the luminous garments in which the persons of Adam 
and Eve may have been arrayed in Paradise; or of the philo- 
sopher St. Pierre, on the five elementary forms and the five primordial 
colours that, it seems, distinguish the human body amongst created 
things; and in the still wilder fancies of St. Gregory of Nyssa, who detects 
a foreshadowing of the doctrines of the Trinity in the “ procession ” from 
Adam of his wife and the generation from him of the second man, his 
son. This comes of undertaking to make bricks without straw. Our 
author, however, is satisfied with the articles that have resulted, and 
utilizes part of the produce in the destruction of some imaginary philo- 
sophers, unsubstantial as the missiles under which they perish. 

Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft. A Handbook, &e. With chapters on 
the Archmology, Natural, History, &.; a History of the East Coast 
Herring Fishery, and an Etymological and Comparative Glossary of the 
Dialect of East Anglia. By J. G. Nall, (Longmans.)—This is not the 
mere lionizing guide that is usually offered to the visitor at the sea-side. 
It does, indeed, contain excellent descriptions of the two watering-places 
named in the title-page and their environs, but it includes other and more 
valuable matter. The various “ ologies ” are satisfactorily treated, and 
the monograph on the herring fisheries is full of information from every 
point of view; but the part of the work in which the author has 
evidently put forth his strength, and upon which the attention of the 





general reader will certainly fix, is that which is devoted to the investi- 
gation of East Anglian etymology and the ethnological considerations 
connected with it. This inquiry, with the glossary that illustrates it, 
occupies about half the volume, and from the great pains that haye been 
taken with it would of itself form a most interesting publication, if given 
to the world in an independent shape. The glossary is a perfect store- 
house of racy Saxon, and is deserving of the notice of the philologist, 
the antiquarian, and the historian, The old words, many of them now 
appearing in print for the first time and having an old story to tell, have 
been carefully collected from amongst the farm labourers who use them 
to this day, and are as carefully annotated and explained. It is curious to 
hear that the tyranny of the conquerors of 1066 is not yet forgotten in 
those parts, and that an overbearing master is stigmatized by his 
labourers as a ‘‘Norman” in the present year of grace. There are 
allusions in the book to the opinion that the East Anglian fair stand 
first in the rank of Saxon beauties, which opinion, it seems, is likely to 
survive the dictum of M. Esquiros, who awards the prize to the town of 
Guildford; and we shall conclude this notice with a confirmatory 
sentiment from a modest Suffolk youth, “Suffolk Audderins may not be 
very ‘cute, but the mawthers !”"—leaving our readers to seck tho explana- 


’ 


tion in Mr. Nall’s glossary. 

A Quarter-Century of Jamaica Legislation. By J. M. Ludlow, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Jamaica Papers, No. 4. (Jamaica Committee.)—The 
Jamaica planters, it seems, endeavoured to wean the negro from habits 
of idleness by every means in their power except giving him a fair chance. 
They carried stringent vagrancy laws, reintroduced flogging, regulated 
immigration so that it became somi-slavery, and kept up a tariff that 
depressed all industry except on the large plantations. All this time 
the great body of the negroes were excluded from the suffrage by the 
existence of a high qualification. The upshot of this unjust dealing was, 
as we all know, the insurrection at Morant Bay and the suicide of the 
Assembly. Mr. Ludlow thinks that it is useful at the present time to 
place in a succinct shape, as in this pamphlet, the course of legislation 
in Jamaica, in order, first, that people may not think worse of the negro 
than he deserves, and secondly, that those who are responsible for the 
future of the island may clearly understand the mistakes that have been 
made in times past. He wishes to warn the Government at home against 
what he believes to have been the purpose of the colonists in abolishing 
their Constitution—that of keeping the 350,000 blacks in a condition 
of complete subordination—and to induce it ‘to institute the most 
searching reform of these bad laws, and to promote the most searching 
reform of the bad social system which has grown up under them.” We 
should think that Sir J. P. Grant may be trusted to do all that the cir- 
cumstances of the case permit. 

A Synodal Address. Delivered at Perth, September 11, 1866. By C. 
Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s. (Macmillan.)—We can 
scarcely imagine the Scotch folks, even in their present state of indig- 
nation, being much affected by the plea for Episcopacy, except for a 
reason that we shall mention presently. The Bishop has to make too 
much use of “not improbably,” and “it would seem to imply,” and such 
like phrases; and the Scotchmen must by this time have made up their 
minds in the matter, and have come, no doubt, to the conclusion that St. 
Paul, who was a plain-speaking man in what he deemed essential, would 
have given the necessary directions in explicit terms, if he had intended 
to institute a particular order of ministry that was to convey a special 
grace. But there is a reason in the present instance why the perfervid 
bile of the Scotchman should be moved. The Bishop has actually slipt 
into their own arsenal and got hold of a weapon forged by Dr. Candlish 
himself for the defence of their cherished bit of JuBaism, the Sabbath ; 
and he now turns it against them, and armed with all its terrors 
demands their submission to Episcopacy. “ Scripture,’ says Dr. Cand- 
lish, “ gives in many cases not formal and explicit deliverances, not over- 
whelming evidence, which no man can refuse to accept, but sufficient 
evidence, sufficient materials, to enable any one who examines te whole 
matter impartially to see what the will and mind of God has substan- 
tially revealed.” We really think that the Bishop makes out an excel- 
lent caso for Episeopacy on the strength of this principle, and if the 
Seoteh Church insists on binding on our necks the heavy burthen of the 
Sabbath “ without explicit deliverances,” let it accept its own penalty, 
and bend the knee to the prelates, or let us be free in both countries. 

We have also received the Prayer Book Interleaved (Rivington), 
second edition, revised and enlarged,—an excellent publication, com- 
bining a portable prayer book with the history of the text and ex- 
planatery notes, which we are glad to see has reached a second edition. 
A new edition of Taylor’s well known Manual of Modern History, re- 
vised and edited by Charles D. Yonge, author of History of the British 
Navy (Longmans), bringing the history down to the present time ; 
The Aatidotal Treatment of the Epidemic Cholera, by John Parkin, M.D. 
(Churchill), third edition, a work advocating charcoal both asa specific 
and preventive in the case of this disease, and containing some remark- 
able statistics showing the success of the treatment; Superstition and 
Force—Essays on the Wager of Law, the Wager of Battle, Ordeal and 
Torture, by H. C. Lea (Philadelphia: Trubner), a reprint in a more 
developed form of articles from the North American Review, in which 
the facts connected with these matters have been industriously col- 
lected; and finally, Luttrell of Arran, by Charles Lever (Chapman and 
Hall), an excellent number of the Select Library of Fiction. 
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137 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 
and 98 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE'S. 


EsraBLisnep A.p, 1700. 


DEANE'’S—Celebratel Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 

DEANE S—Electro-plated Spoons and 
manufacture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Ilot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers, in sets, Lss., 303, 408., 63a, 

DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea-Trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced, 

DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urus, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 

DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Ketules, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &e. 

DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock- il Lamps, a large 
and hands yme assortment. 

DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE'S—Fenders aud Fire-irous in all molern and 
appre ved patterns. 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Be ding 
of Superior quality. 

DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Rau ses, &e. 

DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornic>-poles; a variety of 
atterns, French and Mnglish. 

DEANE'’S—tin and Japan Gools, lroa 
Culinary Utensils, 

DEANE'S—Tuarnery, Brushes, Mats, &c, well made, 
strong, aud serviceable. 

DEANE’S—Horticultural Tool-, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 

DEANE'S—C as Ch iers, new desigued patterns ia 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s, 

New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 

gratis and post-free. 


DEANE and CO., 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 





Forks, best 





Ware, aad 








ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Syuare Foot, 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Ear! street, ; . 
aun } London, B.C, 
59 GEORGE Square, GLAsGow. 
2 Gorge Pizzas, Liverroon, 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
mung 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free ou receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


(pT eeaap TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICE V Lists of Overlaud Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portman teaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNLIURE.—Axn Llustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROUM FURNI- 
TURK, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Loudon, W., and 34 aud 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 
Ww. 


KA CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Moward aud Sons 
have so high a reputatioa, additional space las beer 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 2) and 27 Ueraers 
street, Oxford street, both material aud workmans i> 
ewployed being of the very Dest quality. Moward aut 
Sous solicit an iaspection of their uew Chalet Cuairs, 
au indispeusable luaury iu every dra wing-¢ v0.0. 


{T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCKE.—TLue most scientitically prepared aid 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever imtroduved; res- 
tores to their uOrmal coudition all the secretivas, on ihe 
integrity of which perfect heal.h depends. Lt is aspe nd; 
for debility of all kiuds, aud trom is Coutaiaing, am sag 
other ingredients, pepsine aud phospuave of soda, wul 
prove highly beueticial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 6s. per bottle, or four quantives iu vue for 223, 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumyarteu aud Cy, 62) Oxtord 
street, W.C., aud 8 Cullum street, Peuchurch strvet, 














aud 4s 6d. per box. Sold by ali Chemists. : 





E.C., Loudoun, 
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| Wea LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
1 King William street, London, E.C. 

With Branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Chairman. 
FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. { William Norris Nicholson, 

George Henry Brown, Esq. Esq. 
The Hon, James Byng. Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 





Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. |] Charles Freville Surtees, 
Osgood Hanbury, jun,| Esq., MP. 
Esq. 





Actuary and Secretary—Frederick Hendriks, Esq. 

Economical rates of premiums. Annual bonus divi- 
sions, by abatements of original premium or by addi- 
tions to sum assured. Claims settled and premiums 
received in England or India. 

At the 32nd Annual Meeting a reduction was made of 
50 per cent. on all premiums upon participatiug policies 
of six years’ standing, for the year ending May, 1867. 
The average bonus at all preceding divisions of profit 
has afforded similar reductions of 50 per cent., or a cash 
return of half the original premium. 



































Age in — — Original Reduced 
i Policy. England. Premium. Premium; 
30 £1,000 £24 8 4 | £12 4 2 
40 1,000 3110 4 1515 0 
Assured oe Futhr. Red. 
Age in a Lives Original Reduced Some. if tn 
Policy. | in India, | Premium. Premium. Europe. 
(Civil .) 
3 £1,000 | £48 0 O| £24 0 ({/ £12 4 2 
40 1,000 59 0 «0 2910 ¢) 1515 0 
(MILITaRy.) 
30 1,000 540 0 27 Oo} 12 4 2 
40 1,000 63 0 0 3110 0} 1515 0 





EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Directors, 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
urn. | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq, 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J, Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 54 per cent. ; for Five Years,and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, K.C. 

By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
TPHE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited), 
$4 Abchurch lane, London, E.C, 
Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted 
and advances made upon negotiable securities. 

Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, as 
agreed upon. 





By order of the Board, 
1st October, 1866. FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


Gours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency with the other Australian Colonies upon 
current terms, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 





EIGHTH DIVISION of PROFITS. 
JOCK LIFE ASSURANCECOMPANY 
v Established A.D. 1806, 
Accumulated Fund.... -£3,i61,252 4s. 
The next Division of Protits will ba mide in 1353. 
Assurances effected during the Current Year will par- 
ticipate therein. 
ASSURANCE OF PROSPECTIVE BONUS. 
The Assured may, without immediate outlay, secure 
the accruing bonus. 
JOHN RAYDE N, Actuary. 
15 New Bridge street, Loudon, E.C. 
ACCIDENTAL INSURANCE. 
PHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant POLICIES covering ACCIDENTS of all kinds: 
In the STREETS or elsewhere, 
MODERATE RATES of PREMIUM. 
AMPLE SECURITY. 
PROMPT and LIBERAL SEL'TLEMENT of CLAIMS, 
Offices—64 Cornhill, E.C,; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill; aud Charing cross, London. 

SO IE 595.653 oh5050 90 <b eceedesocs 
Fire Premiums received in 1865..........00 73),332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 ..+0se.e++.- 25u,1U3 
Life Claims are payable in 30 days after admission. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 

















UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
NA 43 and 45 (late 67 and 68) Harley street, W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for granting certificates of 
knowledge. 

Patrons—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, H.R.H. the 
PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 

The HALY-TERM for the College and School will 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, November 8. Prospectuses 
may be had on application to Miss Milward, at the Col- 
lege Office. E H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


[NTEBV AL BETWEEN SCHOOL 

and COLLEGE. — The Rev. JAMES RUMSEY, 
M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford, Rector of Elandough, 
Cowbridge, late Vice-Principal of St. Mdmund Hall, 
receives THREE PUPILS f r OXFORD MATRICU- 
LATION.—Address, LLANDOUGH RECTORY, Cow- 
bridge, Glamorgan. 


‘HE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY.—The DEAL KSTATE.—The allot- 
ment of the second portion of the Victoria Town Estate, 
Deal (late the Government Naval Yard), will be com- 
menced on WEDNESDAY, the lith NOVEMBER, at 
Deal, and at the Offices, 33 Norfolk street, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C., where plans and particulars of this eligible 
property may be obtained, as also of Mr. J. C. Martin, 
Puddock House, Deal. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Prospectuses of the investment departments, deposit, 
&c., will be sent free of charge. 











O* SALE, in consequence of a death, 
A DOUBLE BROUGHAM, nearly new, C 

SPRINGS, by one of the best London builders. Price 

moderate. Apply at 39 Rodney street, Liverpool. 


VENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIEKCES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before fina'ly deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They coutain 
such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu or- 
naments, £3 8s to £33 103; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s to £5 12s; steel fenders, £3 33 to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £25; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 83 to £100; fire-irons, from 
33 3d the set to £4 4s. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth -plates. 


tye CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William S. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ...+..++-... 78 6d to £45 Os 0d. 
Candelabra, from +.. 133 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Bronzes, from «-- 183 Od to £16 16s Od. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 63 01 to £9 Qs 0d. 


Pure Colza Oil ..++...++6 49 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by  appoint- 

ment to H.R.U. the Prince of Wales, seudsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-wat er Dishes, 








Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-piece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 


Turnery, Iron and brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &ec., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the ‘I'wenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newanran strvet ; 4,5, and 6 Perry s 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





7 ONLY STOVE WITHOUT a 

FLUK.—NASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
WARMING HALLS, SHOPS, GREENUOUS ES, &e. 
These Stoves bura without atteution or replenishing 
twelve to twenty-four hours. lrom l2sG6deach. Patent 
fuel, 4s Gd per bag. 

MINCING, SAUSAGE FILLING, and MASTICA- 
TOR for the Dinner ‘Table, lus 6d each. 

CHEAP FIRES.—One-third is saved in the consump. 
tion of Fuel, by using S. NASH/S IMPROVED PATENT? 
FIRE-BALLS; each Ball stamped with name and 
warranted. One packet of four used in the fire every day 
all Winter costs One Shilling. 

BALL'S PORTABLE OVENS, from 4s 61 each. 
Suspended in front of any fire by bottle-jack or cord, 
bakes Bread, Cakes, Pies, &c.,in a much more equal 
manner than any other Oven. Prospectus with direc- 
tions, 8S. NASIi, Ironmonger, 253 Oxford street, and 119 
Newgate street, Loudon. 





IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Caution.—Several sorts of Extract of Meat having 
appeared in the market, LIEBI@S EXTRACT of 
MEAT COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark Lane London, give 
notice that theirs is the ouly extract of meat analyzed and 
guaranteed genuine by Baron Lievig (the Director of the 
scientific department of the Company), aud authorized 
by him to be designated by the above names. very 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Licbig’s 
certificate. ‘The Trade supplied at wholesale prices. 





ous SHILLING CANDLES of the 
SEASON. 

ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Parafine. 

MARBLE SPERM, white, hard, and smooth as 
Alabaster. 

Both Names Copyright. 

+ Sole Manufacturers, J. C. and J. FIELD. To be had 
in all sizes, of all dealers, at Que Shilling per pound. 


7 





H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 

Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection the following 
specialities for the season :— 

HUNTING COATS of Scarlet Milled Cloth; also of 
Milled and Treble Waterproof Devon and Melton Cloths 

OVERCOATS for DRIVING of Milled and Treble 
Devon and Melton Waterproof Cloths, These Coats 
are made with double-stitche] edges and seams, in a new 
form, with great style and neatness. 

WATERPROOF DRIVING APRONS of Milled ana 
Treble Devon Cloths, very handsomely finished, and 
lined either with Cloth or Fur. 

OVERCOATS for the PROMENADE or Demi-Dresg 
of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout with 
Silk quilted in Swans’ down. 

OVERCOATS, WRAPPERS for Evening or Travel. 
ling, of Waterproof-Milled Pilot and Cheviot Cioths, 

REEFING JACKETS of their CELEBRATED 
Waterproof PORTSMOUTH PILOTS. 

HUNTING BREECHES, Riding and Walking 
Trousers of Buckskin, and Angolas in great variety. 

OVERCOATS of WATERPROOF TWEED, ONE 
GUINEA. Overcoats of Milled Melton, or Pilot Cloth, 
two, three, or four Guineas. For every article one 
fixed and moderate price is uniformly charged for cash 
payments. In each department garments are kept 
ready for immediate use, or made to order at a fow 
hours’ notice. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection specialities for 
the season for Ladies. 
Jackets, Coats, Overcoats, &c., &e. 
Parade Jackets, trimmed i la Militaire. 
Parade Frock Coats, ditto ditto. 
House Jackets. 
Marine Cloaks of Waterproof Tweed and Melton Cloths, 
The New Cape-lHooded Killarney Cloak, itto, 
Linsey Jackets aud Skirts, 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea, 
Patent Velvet Jackets and Skirts. 
The New Marine Cloth Jacket and Skirts, 
Real Fur-Seal Jackets. 
Riding Habits, &c., &c. 
H. J. and D, NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street ; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 60 
Bold street, Liverpool. 








J. and D, NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 
Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection specialities for 
the season for Young Gentlemen's Dress. 
Negligé Suits ..........£1 11 6 to £3 3 
Dress Suit8 ........... 212 6 44 
Knickerbocker Suits .... 1 1 0 22 
Highland Dress .....0+. 2 2 0 10 10 
OverCoats ....sececesess OLS 6 22 
Portsmouth Pilot Keeling Jackets, 25s, accord- 
ing to size. 
Hats, Caps, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., adapted for 
each suit. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; aml 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
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HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, Mopvergaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 


these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
ty R’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, ‘Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders prowptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manulactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
surect.—Listublished 1Ls5u7, 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRILNS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condimeut, pronounced by Con- 
hvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and PeRains. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see tiat Lea and PeRrins’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botile, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKOSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BARCLAY and Sons, Londou, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and 
INFLUENZA are speedily cured by the use of 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. Prepared with 
great care by T. ROBERIS and CU., 38 Cran» court, 
Fleet street, London; ani sold by all Medicine Vendors, 
in boitles at ls i4d and 25 9d each, 








INDIGESTION, 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Gentle Aperieut and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and ls. 
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Now ready (One Shilling), No. 83. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
T NOVEMBER. With Hlustrations. 
ConrTENTS. ) 
"Nag the Cliff (With an Illustration. 

aati pete XIL—Plastie Circumstance. 

_ XIIE.—Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 
” X1Vi—Madame Fontaine at Home in 

the Chalet. 


On the Cornice. 

The Prussian Army. 

In a Gondola. ° 

‘Transylvania. : 

The Story of a Coma Westesten’ 

T laverings. (With an Tlustration. 

ati Chapter XXVILI.—What Cecilia Burton did for 
her Sister-in-Law. 


parted from 


XXIX.—How Damon 
7 Pythias. 
” XXX.—Dood!es in Mount Street. 
Good Society in Vienua. 
Surrn, ELper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


” 





On Ist NOVEMBER, price 2s. 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No. 


XXXVI. Edited by Gsonaze Henry Lewes. 








CONTENTS. 

Flizabeth and ber England. By Rev. William Kirkus. 

Russia and America. By Monecure D. Conway. 

Notes made at Perugia. By Alfred Austin. 

Cottage Property in London. By Octavia Hill. 

Vittoria. Chaps. XLL to XLIV. By George Meredith. 

Theory of Missionary Effort, By Rev. G. R. Wynne. 

Russian Society. Part IJ. By A. W. Benni. é 

Public Affairs. 

Causer'es. By the Fditor. 

Critical Notices: —“ The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland 
and other parts of Europe,” by E. B. Tylor. ‘* The 
Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man,” by 
the Editor. 

Crapman and HAtt, 193 Piccad'lly. 
dhe QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXL., is NOW PUBLISUED, 
CONTENTS. 
1—Ancient Literature of France. 
2—Dr. Badham and the Dutch Sebool of Criticism. 
38—Homes without Hands, 
4—Life of Our Lord. 
5—Fergusson’s Histery of Architecture. 
6—Operations of Modern Warfare. 
7—Central Asia. 
8—England and Her Institutions. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
THE ART JOURNAL for NOVEMBER 
Price 2s 6d. 

Line Engravings: The Breakfast-Table, by G. Great- 
bach, after T. Webster, R.A.—Hay-Time, by EK. Rad- 
clyfie, after D. Cox—Weary Travelleis, by Mauduit, 
afier Rembrandt. 

Literary Contributions: Historic Devices and Badges, 
by Mrs. Bury Palliser, illustrated — Paris Universal 
Exhibition—David Ramsay Hay, by W. Wallace Fyfe— 
Our Public Statues — E. Verboeckhoven, C. T’Schag- 
gery, L. van Kuyek, by James Dafforne, illustrated— 
Signboards, illustrated — Visits to the Paradise of 
Artists, by W. P. Bayley—An Exhibition Prize Medal, 
illustrated—Mediwva!l Illuminations, illustrated—Metro- 
politan and Provincial Working Classes’ Exhibition— 
Moria Edgeworth, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, illus- 
trated, &c., &e. 

London: 


Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane, E.C. 


LPHINSTONE COLLEGE, Bombay. 
—The BUILDER, of this week, 4d, or by post 
5d, contains:—Fine View and Plan of the New Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay—Papers on the Health of the 
Ccnntry—The End of the Age of Stuceo—Jingling Pianos 
—White Lead—Architectural Progress and Words of 
AdviceThe English (Quadrilateral, and other Papers, 
with all the cognate news.—1 York street, W.C., and all 
nhewsinen. 


INTER EXHIBITION.— 
Tie FOURTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EX- 
HIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of British 
Artists, will open on MONDAY, NOVEMBER Oth, at 
the French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall.—Admission, 1s. 
Catalogue, 6d. 
MUHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
. Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, F. B. CuHarrerron, 
This Evening, SATURDAY, November 3, MONDAY, 
November 5, and during the week, Her Majesty's servants 
will perform for the tirst time on the English Stage 
Goethe’s romantic play of FAUST, in Five Parts, 
adapted by Bayle Bernard. ‘Ihe Scenic department 
under the direction of Mr. William Beverley. Musical 
lilustrations, selected from the Works of Weber, Spohr, 
Mendelsshon, Hayon, and Bishop, by J. H. Tully. 
Characters by Messrs. Edmund Phelps, Harri- 
son; Mrs. Hermaun Vezin; Miss Poole. Increased 
orchestr® and numerous choits. ‘To conclude with 
Shakespeare's COMEDY of ERRORS, in which the 
Brothers Webb will appear. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward 
Stiling. Doors open at halt past 6, performances to 
Commence at 7. Private boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
Stalls, 7s; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 4s; balcony seats, 
38; pit, 2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. Box 
Office open daily from Teun till Five. 


| OYAL POLY TECHNIC.—Entire 

Change of Kntertai.ments.—New Lecture by Pro- 
fees: rd. H. Pepper. Engagement of Miss Blanch 
Reey es, in Mr. F. Damer Cape's Musical Entertainment. 
4he wondertul optical illusions of the Cherubs Floating 
in tLe Air and Shakespeare and his Creations continued 
a8 usual, _Dugwar's indian Feais, and other entertain- 
monte. N.B.—Will be produced on Tuesday, November 
we a New Lecture by J. L. King, Esq., entitled 
o ‘eatStoue.—Telegraphy and the Atlantic Telegraph.” 

Pen from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10, Adwission, ls. 








Next Week will be published, post 8vo, 12s. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
CONTENTS. 


1—Tuk SUPERNATURAL. 

2—LAw ;—1Ts DEFINITIONS. 

3—CoNTRIVANCE—A NECESSITY ARISING 
our oF THE Reign or Law — 
EXAMPLE OF THE MACHINERY OF 
Fuigur. 





4—APprpARENT EXcerTions TO THE 
SUPREMACY OF PURrrose. 

5—CREATION BY Law. 

6—Tue Reign or Law IN THE REALM OF 
MINb. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 








Now Ready, post 8vo, 6s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CONDITIONED : 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON 


AND JOHN 


STUART MILL. 


(Reprinted with Additions from the Contemporary Review.) 


By the Rey. HENRY 


LONGUEVILLE 
Waynflete Professor of Philosophy, Oxford. 


MANSEL, BD, 


’ ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 





Now Ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES 


ON SCIENTIFIC 


SUBJECTS. 


By Sir JOHN F. W, HERSCHEL, Bart. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


WrAtonst SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
z A Leciure Delivered in the Town Hall, Man- 
chester, October 2, 1546, Introduc‘ory to the Session of 
Owen's College, 1866-7. By Apo.euus Wintiam Warp, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of History and English in Owen's College. 

London: MAcmILLtaAN and Co.; Manchester: Tos, 
Sow er and Sons. 





Just published. 
poems versus MORALITY. A Reply 


to Chureh Congress. By Cuances Voysey, B.A., 
+ meee of Healaugh, Tadcaster. Price, free by post, 
4d. 


London: Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row, E.C. 
NVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 
Indifferent.—For a description of the whole circle 
of Companies, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


ANKING and FINANCIAL COM- 
PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for October. 
INANCE, Gas, and Water COM- 
PANIES’ SHAKES.—For a description of these, 
as investments, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for October. 











PAILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STUCK, SHALE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for October. 
TR ARAre, Trading, and Commer- 
cial COMPANIES. — For a review of these, as 
channels of investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, 
SHARE, and FINANC# REGISTER for October. 


NING SHARES, as an Investment. 
i —See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARK, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for October, 
NVESTMENTS, from 10 per Cent. 

Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for October—1L Royal 
Exchange, £.C, 








LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Goverument Appointments— 
Latest Info-mation regarding the Services—Nutes on all 
Indian topics likely to in .erest those who have resided 
iu India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arviva: ofthe Marseilles Mail from tudie. 
Subscription £1 4s. per aunum, payable in advauce ; 
Specimen copy, bd. 
London : Wa. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W* 








BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
h ~ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
i TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, aud ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 87 Grace- 
church street, London, 





COMPLETION of Dr. FAIRBAIRN’S BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. 
Just published, in two large vols, imperial 8vo, cloth, 
£3 12s. 


MuHE IMPERIAL BIBLE DIC- 
TIONARY, Historical, Biographical, Geographi- 
cal, and Doctrinal. By Numerous Ewinent Writers, 
Edited by Rev. Parrick Farrnarmy, D D., Author of 
“Typology of Scripture,” &c. Illiustrated with Many 
Hundred Engravings on Wood and Siee!. 
Buacxie and Son, 44 Paternoster row, 





For SCHOOL, COLLEGE, and GENERAL 
REFERENCE. 

Cloth, red edges, 10s 61; half moroceo, 13s. 
TPHE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 
and EXPLANATORY. By Joun Vaittvie, LL.D, With 
about 300 Engravings on Wood. 

“ The best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
at all within moderate compass.’ —Spectator, 
Biackte and Son, 44 Paternosier row, 





Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 3s 6d. 
OETHE’S MINOR POEMS.  ‘Trans- 
lated by E, Cuawner, late Captain 77th Regi- 
ment, 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price 1s, 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY: or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Gool Mewory 
Better, By T. MacLaren. The system here submittel 
is 80 simple, that the schoo!boy can acquire it a3 Poadily 
as the accomplished scholar. 
London: F. Prrman, 29 Paternoster row, B.C. 





Just published, 1 vol, clotu, price lus Gd. 
| Palealaiaaae GRANGE. A Novel. 
J. RS. Hartneron. 
F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


By 


London: 





Feap 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6d, 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poats. 
By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor of “ A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice tuings’ in Oue book 
before.” —ZJilustrated Times. 

** As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to i.” —St. James's Chronicle, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Pateruoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 3a 6d, 
IAMOND DUST. By Extza Coox. 
“A rie and varied collection.” —AMoraing Star. 
* A charming voluine.”—Sun, 
Londou: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





| tet AA LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London, 
Founded in 141, 
Parron —H.R.H. The Prince of WALES. 
Presipent—Lbe Marl of CLAKENDUN, 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Medern Literature, in various Lauguages. Subseription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Eutrance Fee of £6; Life Mamver- 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to eountry and 
ten own mowers. LK ading-ruom open from: Tea 'o 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edi- 
tion), just published, price 153; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariau. 
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NEW WORK BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


Sir JULIAN’S WIFE. A Tale. In 1 Vol., fcap. 


8vo, price 5s; gilt edges, 5s 6d. 
By the same Author. By the same Author. A New Edition. 


The WIFE'S TRIALS. A Tale. Toned | The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; 
paper, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. or, Three Years in the Holy City. By the Rev. J. 


H. Incranam. With 8 Lilustrations. Feap. 8vo, 
The LILLINGSTONES of LILLING- 3 6d. 
STONE. Toned paper, feap. 8vo, 53; gilt edges, | The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in 
bs 6d. Bondage. By the Author of “The Prince of the 
CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the _ of David.” With 8 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 
Days of the Ejectment, Two Hundred Years Ago. F 
Feap. 8vo, 53; gilt edges, 5s. 


The LIFE of Dr. ARNOLD. Toned 


paper, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, The Chain 
and its Links. By Emma Jane Worvzoise, Author 
of “The Wife's Trials,’ “The Lillingstone’s,” 
“Campion Court,” ‘Sir Julian’s Wife,” “ Life of 
Dr. Arnold,” &c, Toned p per, feap. 8vo, 5s; gilt 
edges, 53 6d. 





Oo-—— 
Just ready, a New Edition of 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jeru- 
salem. By Mrs. J. B. Webs. With 41 Illustrations 
by Gilbert and Bartlett. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT 
MINDS. By the Author of ** Nursery Rhymes.” 
Illustrated with 249 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 5s; 
Cheap Edition, in 2 vols. 18mo, 1s 6d, cloth. 

NURSERY RHYMES for INFANT 
— Illustrated Edition. lémo, 2s 6d; 18mo, 
1s 6d. 

PAYNE’S SELECT POETRY for 
CHILDREN, With a Steel Frontispiece. 18mo, 
2s 6d. 


———, 


NEW WORK by the Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM, Author 
of “* The Prince of the House of David.” 


The THRONE of DAVID. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8Vo, price 5s. 


London: VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 











NOTICE.—A NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY J. HENEAGE JESSE, Author 
of “The Court of England Under the Stuarts,” &c. 
OF 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND REIGN 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD; 


WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE KING, AND OTHER UNPUBLISHED MSS. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





NEW and POPULAR NOVELS ready 
this day ut every Library in the United Kingdom, 
in 3 vols, 


The Co-Heiress. By the Author of “ Charley 
Nugent,” &c. 

The Three Louisas. 
Epwarps. 

The Race for Wealth. By the Author of 
** George Geith,” &c, 

The Second Mrs. Tillotson. By the Author 


of “ Never Forgotten,” &c 


The REGENCY of ANNE of 
AUSTRIA. By M. W. Freer, Author of “The 
Married Life of Anne of Austria.” 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tinstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 


NOTICE—PAUL MASSIE; a 
Romanee, is ready this day at every Library in the 
Kingdom, in 3 vols. 

Tinsiey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 





By H. SurHertanp 


NOTICE.—ARCHIE LOVELL, by the 
Author of Miss Forrester,” “ ‘The Morals of May- 
fair,” &e , in 3 vols. { Ready. 


TinsLey Brotuers, 18 Catherine street. TinsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 








NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES LEVER. 
Next Week, 
SIR BROOK 





FOSSBROOKE. 


By the AUTHOR of “HARRY LORREQUER,” “TONY BUTLER,” &c. 
In Three Volumes. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


With Illustrations by George H. Thomas, will be commenced on December Ist, and continued 
Weekly. Price SIXPENCE. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


The Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrange- 
ments have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, 
during the New Season, of all Forthcoming Books of general interest. 

Revised Lists of Books added to the Library, from January, 1865, to November, 1866, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office —4 King Street, Cheapside. 











MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


elena 
Now ready. 
THE 


CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK 


For the year of our Lord 1837, with a View and Histor. 
cal Notice of Westminster Abbey. 


On a sheet, 2d; ditto, roller, cloth back, 1s, 


May also be had, small 8vo, or royal 32mo, in the Usual 
indings. 


CHURCHMAN'S POCKET BOOK 


Supplying, in addition to the usual conte its of such 
Mauuals, a great amount of information on matterg 
generally interesting to Churchmen. 


Price 28; French morocco (red', 23 (d; morocco, 3s, 
THE 


CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 


With a Coloured Frontispiece. 
Price 1d ; in a cover, interleaved, price 2d. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S 
REMEMBRANCER, 


A Diary, suitable for the Library or the Office, with a 
variety of useful Iuformation. 


THE CALENDAR 


With the Sunday and Daily Lessons, printed spec’. lly for 
insertion in the folio and quarto Church Prayer Books, 
Price 8d. 


THE COTTAGER’S PENNY 
ALMANACK, 


With Twelve Engravings Illustrating the Months. 
May also be had in a neat Cover, interleavel, price 3d. 


THE COTTAGER’S 
SHEET ALMANACK, 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Price 1d, illustrated. 

This Almanack may also be had with the upper portion 
blank, so as to admit of the insertion of local title and 
jutelligence. 

SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE: Depostrories:—77 Great Queen’s street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48 
Piccadilly, W., London. And sold by all Bvoksellers. 





Ninth Eiition, feap., 23 6d, sewed ; or, 3s, cloth. 

MmuHE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 

DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of 
the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and 
Skin; and of their Treatment by Water and other 
Hygienic Means. By James Manny Guttiy, M.D. 
1.R.C.S., aud F.R.P.S. Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.s. Loudon, 
&e, 

“ Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work 
on the Water Cure, which is, we think, the best treatise 
on the subject that has yet appeared.”—)Vestminste 
Review. 

“Dr. Gully's book is evidently written by a well- 
educated medical man. This work is by far the most 
scientific that we have seen on hydropathy."—Athenwun. 

“Of all the expositions which have been published 
respecting the water cure, this is the most tangible and 
complete."—Literary Guzette. 

Just published, feap., 23 6d, sewed ; or 3s, cloth. 


A GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDROTHE- 
RAPEIA: the Water Cure in Acute Disease. By 
James Manpy Guuty, M.D., &c., &c., Author of “ The 
Water Cure in Chronic Disease.”’ 

London : Simpxin, MaRsuat, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hal! court. 











Just published, Second Edition, cloth, 3s 6d. 
N ICE andits CLIMATE. With Remarks 
ie on the Influence of Climate on Tubere lous 
Disease. By Evwin Leg, M.D., &e. 
Also, Second Edition, enlarged, 4s. 
The HEALTH RESORTS of the SOUTH 
of FRANCE (HUyéres, Cannes, Pau, Biarritz, Areacson). 


London: W. J. Apams, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192 FLERT STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 4s, and 5s 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 an 2s 6d per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 64d, 6s 6d, and 
73 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICKE-LISY’ of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despacch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 
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"THE NEW NOVELS. 


MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of “ Agnes," &c. 3 vols. 

AN. UR- 
LS of 9. QUIET NEIGHBO 

= By Georce MacDonaLD, M.A., Author of 

« Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Mr. MecDonald is a true poet. ‘The Annals of a 


i vei ourhood’ are as full of music as was 
ons nd rich in strains that teke the ear 


> ero’s island ; é 
Se een are first heard, and af .erwards linger 
1 ms upon it.”"—Saturday Reriew. 
KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 
and Heir.” 2 vols. 2ls. 


ttractive and enthralling work. _ One of the 
enn waned stories we have read this season.”— 
Sun. 
RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 
of “ The Master of Marton ” $3 vols. 
LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 
of ‘“ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 
Also, just published, in 2 vols,, 21s. 
LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LONDON 
LIFE. By the Author of “ Mirk Abbey,” &cy 
Cheap Edition of CHRISTIAN'S MIS- 
TAKE. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” Illus- 
trated by Sandys. 5s, bound. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





In the press. 


PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of 
the MIND. By Henry Maupstey, M.D., London, 
Physician to the West London Hospital, Honorary 
Member of the Medico-Psychological Society of 
Paris, formerly Resident Physician of the Man- 
chester Royal Lunatic Hospital, &c. 

Macmintan and Co., London. 








Now ready, crown 8y0, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
ACROSS MEXICO in 1864-5. By W. 
H. Butnockx. With a Coloured Map and Iilustra- 
tions. 
“Tt gives a valuable, and no doubt in the main a true, 
description of Mexico as it is."—London Review. 
Macminian and Co., London. 





Shortly will be published. 


The COMMANDMENTS CON- 
SIDERED as INSTRUMENTS of NATIONAL 
REFORMATION. By the Rev. F. D. Mavaice, 
M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 

Macmitzyan and Co:, London. 


SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
This day is published, price 63. 
GEOLOGY FOR GENERAL 
READERS. 

A SERIES OF POPULAR SKETCHES IN GEOLOGY 
AND PAL. ONTOLOGY. 
By Davin Paag, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
Second Edition, containing several new Cha pters. 
Wriitam PiLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





ANEW EDITION, being the Third. 
DISCUSSIONS ON PHILOSOPHY 
AND LITERATURE, 
EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITY 
REFORM. 


By Sir Wrnuiam Hamitrton, Bart. 
Octavo, price 21s. 
WILLrAm Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of who n may be had, by the same Author, 
—_ RES 9 METAPHYSICS. 2 vols, 8vo, Third 
edition, 24s. 
I —_ URES ON LOGIC. 2 vols. 8vo, Second Edition, 
24s. 





WEALE’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 


§ Virrvr Brornens and Co,, 1 Amen corner, Lon lon. 
Just published, price 16s, in cloth. 
I IVINGTON’S ILLUMINATED EDI- 
TION cf the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
_ This Edition of the Book of Common Prayer is printed 
in Red and Bleck, on fine Toned Paper made expressly 
for the work; with elaborate Borders to each page, and 
richly ornamented Titles to the principal Services, 
designed atter the manner of the 14th Century, by R. R. 
Hommes, F.S.A., and engraved by O. JewirTT. 
Copies may be had in various styles of Binding, suitable 
fur Presentation. 


RiviseToxs, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Just published, price 1s. 
HE UNITY of the MATERIAL and 
SPIRItUAL WORLDS. A Sermon preached 


T 


before the University of Oxford, on the 2lst Sunday. 
after Trinity, by the Rev. R. B. KENNARD, M.A., St 
John's College, Oxford; Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. 
RIvINGToNs 
Salisbury. 


; London, Oxford, and Cambridge ; Brown, 


MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS'S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—No. I. of ‘SOONER or LATER,” 


by SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of “ Aspen Court,” “ The Silver Cord,” &c., 
with an Illustration by G. DU MAURIER, is now ready, price 1s. To be 
completed in Fourteen Monthly Parts. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


PUNCHES POCKET-BOOK for 1867. Illus- 


trated by JOHN TENNIEL, CHARLES KEENE, and C. H. BENNETT, 
will be published in a few days, price 2s 6d. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 























"NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
1.—The NEW TABLE-BOOK;; or, Pictures 


Sor Young and Old Parties. Drawn by FREDERICK ELTZE. With “A 
Copy of Verses” to each Picture, and a Page for “ Everybody's Favourite.” 
Edited by MARK LEMON. A handsome Querto Volume, in a beautiful Pre- 
sentation Cover, expressly designed by John Leighton, F.S.A. Price 25s. 

[In November. 


2.—The STORY of a FEATHER. By 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. With upwards of 70 Full-Page and Half-Page 
Illustrations and Initials, drawn by G. DU MAURIER. Uniform in size 
with the Illustrated “ Caudle Lectures,” and handsomely bound in cloth (from a 
design by John Leighton, F.S.A.) Price 15s. [In November. 


3,—The BOOK of the CHRONICLES of the 


THREE SISTERS. A Fairy Tale for Little Folks. Edited by MARK 
LEMON. Profusely lilustrated by C. H. BENNETT. In imperial 16mo. 
Price 7s 6d. [Early in December. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





o-— 











NEW NOVELS TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


—— 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Charles Reade. | 
[This day. 


vols. post 8yo. 


ONLY GEORGE: a Story. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“It is written with extreme delicacy and good taste, several of the characters are hit off cleverly, and there are 

a number of sayings, terse, lively, and sensible, scattered up and down its pages. In a word, it is very pleasant 
reading........ On the whole, then, if the reader wants to be amused with a bright, lively book, which he may get 
through easily at a couple of sittings, we can safely recommend ‘ Only George’ to his notice.”—Times, Oct. 25, 


SWEET SEVENTEEN: a Novel. By Arthur Locker. 8 


vols. post 8vo. 
“There is scarcely any variety of the genus nove | which, if geet of its kind, will fail to command readers, and 
there must certainly be a great many persons who are weary of meeting people in books from whose society they 
would shrink in real life—accomplishe d forgers, beautiful murderesses, and ‘sic like cattle,’ and who would 
rather read a quiet book, provided the characters were people of decent reputation Now, we think we can 
promise those readers who are satiated with crime, and who feel that newspapers supply heartrending incidents 
enough, without having such incidents repeated in the pages of fiction,—we think we can promise such people 
that they will meet very good company in the novel now before us........Our judgment, then, is that this is a very 
good novel, with only one fault—it is rather too long; but, that in the eyes of readers interested in the story, will, 
perhaps, be a merit."—TZimes, Oct. 29. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New Forest. 
BLACKMORE. In 3 vols. 


“* Cradock Nowell’ is a clever novel, decidedly original in style and mode of tr 
the reader who ouce fairly enters upon it will hardly fail to read it through.” —Atheneum, 


AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. By a New Writer. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 8s. 


“After wading through the ordinary novels of the season, after learning to what depths of dullness and 
folly the human intellect can descend, and wondering at the hideous pictures of vice or inanity which men and 
women can paint as representations of human life, it is positive mental refreshment to come across such a book 
as ‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble,’ which for pathos and idyllic tenderness may compete with even the best novel 
of the day. It has nothing of the grandeur of high art about it; it has nothing of heroic tragedy nor of stately 
romance, still less of sensationalism; it is absolutely free from all deadly crimes, from all monstrous vices, 
from all maddening mysteries; being just a quiet story of selfishness on the one hand, and of love betrayed on 
the oth er, with the retribution sure to follow upon wrong as the moral justice done at the end. Yet it is a charm- 
ing book, and worth half a hundred fictions of the more ambitious and eluborate kind. In the first work of a 
new and young writer we have to consider, not only the ability it displays or more remotely indicates, but also 
the cast of miod shown in the work. ‘Thus, if a new book is all about illicit love and the slangy talk of fast 
MeNee..se.-..We know at once what manner of author we have to deal with. But if the book be sweet and 
modest, as this is, we know then that, whatever may be the strength or weakness of the future, we shall never 
be revolted by licen tiousness or shocked by coarseness........ we shall at least have pure work and decent, 
and sorrow gently touched, and sinfulness dealt with as sinfulness should be dealt with in life—tenderly and yet 
abhorrently.'—Suturday Review. 


A PRODIGY: a Tale of Music. 


post 8yvo, 


3 


By R. D. 


+ + ‘ 


, 
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By Henry F. Chorley. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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THE POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, some time Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxferd. Second Fdition. With a Memoir by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Feap. Svo, cloth, 6s. 

‘Few, if any, literary men of larger, deeper, and 
more massive mind have lived in this generation than 
the author of these few poems; and of this the volume 
before us bears ample evidence...... There is nothing 
in it that is not in some sense rich, either in thought or 
beauty, or both.”—Spectaior. 


MY BEAUTIFULLADY. By Thomas 
Wooitner. With a Vignette Tithe by Arthur 
Haglies, engraved by Jeens, Third Kdition. Fceap. 
8yo, cloth, pric> 5s. 


BROTHER FABIAN'S MANU- 
SCRIPT; and Other Poems. By Sepastian Evans. 
Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 

** What the Greeks meant by a poet, and what our 
forefathers called 2 poet,—he is a maker. He gives 
something that has life of its own, and something we 
never bad before."—Daily Review. 

*“ Remarkably clever and full of kindly humour.”— 

* Glove. 


The PRINCE'S PROGRESS, and Other 
POEMS. By Currsrina G. Rossetti. With Two 
Illustrations, from Designs by D. G. Rossetti. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, pric2 6s. 


GOBLIN MARKET, and Other Poems. 
By Curistiva G. Rossetti. With Two Illustra- 
tions, from Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Secoud 
Edition. Feap, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By 
Coventry Patmore. A Newand Cheap Edition. 
In 1 vol. 18mo, beautifully printed on toned paper, 
price 2s 6d. Also an Edition, 2 vols. feap, 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s, 





POEMS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Collected and arranged 
anew. F ap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


SHADOWS of the PAST. In Verse. 
By Viseount Srrarrorp DE REDcLIFFE. Crown 
8yvo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

'¢ The vigorous words of one who has acted vigorously, 
and combine the fervour of politician and poet.”"— 

Guardian. 


The PROMETHEUS BOUND of 
ASCHYLUS. Literally translated into English 
Verse, by AvavstaA WensTeR. Edited by THomas 
Wepsrer, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Extra féap. 8vo, cloth; price 3s. 6d. 


DRAMATIC STUDIES. By Augusta 
Wenster. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
“ Powerful, original, and full of deep and sometimes 
passionate earnestness. They possess many of the 
highest attributes of poetry."—Reader. 


By the same Author. 


BLANCHE LISLE, and Other Poems. 
By Cecit Home. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


DUKE ERNEST, a Tragedy; 
Other POEMS. By Rosamoyp HERVEY. 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“Conceived in pure taste and true historic feeling, 
and is presented with much dramatic force.......... 

Thoroughly origiual.”—British Quarterly. 


LEONORE: a Tale. By Georgiana 
Lady CuatrTertox. A New Edition. Beautifully 
printed on thick toned paper, with Frontispiece and 
Vignette Title engrayed by Jeens. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 

“Her style is graceful and forcible...... happily 
combines fresliness with experience, fancy with truth.” 

—Art Journal. 


ROMANCES and MINOR POEMS. 


By Henry GrassrorD BELL. Fecap. 8vo, cloth. 


and 
Feap. 


CITY POEMS. By Alexander Smith. 
Cloth, price 53. 


By the same Author. 


1, ALIFE DRAMA, and Other Poems. 
Fourth Edition. Cloth, 23 6d. 


2. EDWIN of DEIRA. Second Edi- 


tion. Feap. 8yo, cloth, 53. 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. 
By Tom Taynor. Translated from the “ Barsaz- 
Breiz ” of Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. With 
some of the original Melodies harmonized by Mrs. 
Tom Taylor. With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. KE. 
Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, E. Corbould, 
and H. K. Browne. Small 4to, cloth, 12s. 

“ A work which will be equally acceptable to the stu- 


dent and the general reader, which is brimful of good 
andsuggestive things, and which will introduce many 


English people for the first time to a delightful region | 


of romantic poetry.”—Athenwum. 
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Lad HORNBY’S CONSTANTI- 
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8vo. With chromo-lithographs. 2le. 
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into SPAIN. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
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the SOUTH of FRANCE. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


TIMBS’ ANECDOTICAL WORKS. 
I—CLUB LIVE of LONDON. 2 vols., Portraits, 21s. 
— ROMANTIC LIFE of LONDON. 3 vols. 
31s 6d. 
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vols., 21s. 
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The BENTLEY BALLADS: a Choice 
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NEW WORKS. 
The ZZNEID of VIRGIL, translated 


- English verse. By Joun Conrnoton, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 93. 


9 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDIZE SUPER- 
STITES, recensuit et brevi Annotatione instruxit 

G. Linwoop, M.A. Editio nova. 8vo. 
[In a few days. 


3. 

MINIATURE EDITION of LORD 
MACAULAY'’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
illustrated by Scharf. Imperial 16mo, 1's 64, cloth ; 
or 21s, morocco. (On the 15th inst. 


4. 
IATURE EDITION of MOORE'S 
IRISH MELODIES, illustrated by D. Macuise, 
R.A. Imperial 16mo, 10s 6d, cloth ; or 21s, morocco. 


5. 

JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. Illus- 
trated with 97 Vignettes, engraved on Wood, from 
Original Drawings. Feap. dto, prics 21a, cloth ; or 
42s, bound in morocco. (On the 15th inst. 


t. 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By E. Jang Wuarecy. With 2 Portraits. 
2 vols, 8vo, 283. 


~ 


7. 
A HUNTER’S EXPERIENCES in the 
SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA. By Cap:ain 
FLAck (tle Ranger). Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


8. 

The RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT in 
POLAND; with a Narrative of the Polish Insur- 
rection of 1803. By Wintiam AnseLt Day. 8v>, 

(Next week. 
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The STATES of the RIVER PLATE: 
their Industries and Commerce. By WILFrip 
LatHaM, Buenos Ayies, 8vo, price 5s. 


10. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
By the Rev. G. R. Grieia, M.A. Pepular Edition, 
carefully revised ; with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 53. 


ll. 
GOETHE'S LETTERS to LEIPZIG 
FRIENDS. Edited by Professor Orro Jann. 
Translated by Ropert SLATER, Jun. Post 8vo, with 

3 Portraits, price 7s 6d. 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 

FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 

BiTH. By James ANTHoNyY Frovupe, M.A. Vols. 
1X,and X. 32s. 


13. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, Historical and Critica). By Tuomas ARNOLD, 
M.A., Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
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14. 
MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the 


SCIENCE of LANGUAGR, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Fifth Edition of the First Series. 8vo, 
2s, 


15. 

The CHURCH and the WORLD: 
Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the 
Rev. Onny Surp.ey, M.A. Second Edition, 

[ Nearly ready. 


16. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the 
PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVERSILY CIry. 


By A. K. H. B, Author of “ Lhe Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Crown 8vo. (Next week. 
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oF Inpta. 8vo. 


MR. MOTLEY’S Competetion or tue History or tuk Unirep Neruer- 


LANDS. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 
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EnGianp. Vols. IIL. and IV. Post 8vo. 
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Post 8vo, 5s. 


SIR CHARLES BARRY’S LIFE. By His Son. 


8vo. 


Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. 


MR. DU CHAILLU’S Journey to Asnanco Lanp, anv rurtuerR Penerra- 
TION INTO EquarortaL Arrica. Illustrations. Syo. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S Parinciptes or Georocy; or, Ancient Changes 


of the Earth and its Inhabitants. Tenth Edition. With Illustrations. 


REV. CANON ROBERTSON’S Continuation or mis Cuvreu History, 
A.D. 1122-1303. 8vo. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


MR. FERGUSSON’S Comp terion or nis History or ARCUITECTURE IN ALL 


Countries. With 640 Illustrations. S8vyo, 
SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S Smvrata. Fourth Edition. Tlus- 
trations. 8vyo. 


DR. CHAPLIN CHILD’S Benepicite ; or, Illustrations of the Power, 


Wisdom, and Goodness of God as Shown in His Works. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE LAKE. A Poem. 
DEAN MILMAN’S Historica, Works. 


Edition. To be published in Monthly Volumes. 


MR. GROTE’S Prato. Second Edition. 


Feap. 8vo. 


A New, Revised, and Popular 
Post 8vo, 6s each. 


3 vols. 8vo. 


MR. FORSYTH’S Lire anv Times or Cicero. Second Edition. Illus- 
trations. 8vyo. 

PROFESSOR RANKE’S History or tue Pores or Rowe. (Mrs, 
Austin’s Translation.) Fourth Edition. 3 vols. Syo. 

REV. W. ELLIS’S Mapacascar Revisirep unper A New Reten. Iilus- 
trations. S8vo. 

DEAN STANLEY’S Historica, Memoriats or WestMtInster ABBEY. 
Svo. 


their Works and 


Ways. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


The Pearl Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 
Edited 


by Dr. WM. SMITH. Maps and Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 


REV. GEORGE RAWLINSON’S History or Mepia anv Persia, 


Illustrations. 8vyo. 


By Professor 


FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S Smarter Ancient Mytnonocy ror Youne Pensons. 


Illustrations. 16mo. 


MR. DARWIN on tHe Ortein or Srecius BY Means or Natura SEirc- 


Vignettes engraved on Wood. 8vo, 21s, T10N. Fourth Edition. Imustrations. Post vo. 
19. + rT , weren mer . Tr 
: » I } oN d U. 
HISTOLOGICAL DEMONSTRA- SIR: FRANCIS HEAD S Buspies rrom THE Brunnen or Nassa 
TIONS. By G. Harvey, M.D., F.RS., and G. T. Sixth Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


Brows, M.R.C.V.S. Post 8yo, with 223 Woodcuts. 


( Next week. 
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London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 


REV. C. W. KING on Tue Onieiy, Uses, ano Vatue or Antique Gems, 


Second Edition. Illustrations. 8vo. 


October 31, 1866. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON, 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD WHATELY, DD., 


late Archbishop of Dublin. By E. JANE WHATELY, Author of ‘‘ English Synonymes.” With Two Portraits. 2 vols, 8vo, 
price 28s. 


“ No memoir of Archbishop Whately has yet been published so com- 
plete in every respect as that which is now produced by his daughter. 
She has proved her heritage of talent by the ability displayed in its 
compilation, and she deserves especial commendation for the im- 
partiality with which she writes.” Morning Post. 

“ Miss Whately’s memoir of her father, the late Archbishop of 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY to the 
DEATH of ELIZABETH. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. I. to 


X., in 8vo, may now be had, price £7 2s. 
Reign of Henry VIII., Vols. I. to IV., Third Edition, 54s—Vols. V. and VI., Edward VI. and Mary, Second Edition, 283 
—Vols. VII. and VIII., forming Vols. I. and II. of the Reign of Elizabeth, Fourth Edition, 28s—Vols, IX. and X., 


Elizabeth, Vols. III. and IV. (just published), price 32s. 


The NEID of VIRGIL translated into ENGLISH VERSE. By 


JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


after all, on the principle that whate’er is best administered is best, 











Dublin, modestly introduced, is really all that one could wish. Dr 
Whately speaks for himself through a well arranged sequence of letters, 
with connecting facts simply narrated; and the vigorous honesty with 
which his healthy and kindly mind worked becomes unmistakable even 
by the worst bigots whom his liberality of thought offended. 

Examiner, 














“ The very lightest, liveliest, and yet most accurate metrical trans- 


lation of ‘ Virgil’ that has yet been added to our literature. ..... The | Professor Conington has not chosen the best metre.” 
result of this choice of a measure (Scott’s ballad metre) is that the new Athenzun. 
English ‘/Eneid’ is likely to be in large request at all the circulating | “Tt is scarcely possible within our present limits to do justice to the 
libraries.” Examiner. critical and poetic qualities displayed in this translation. . . ,.. Take 
“ Professor Conington’s version, besides being a faithful copy of the | it where we will, the translation comes up to the mark, and will more 
original, has all the freshness, life, and beauty of genuine poctry..... than satisfy those who hold Virgil among the three or four greatest 
names of Roman literature.” Saturday Review. 


As we are enticed on by its magic music, we begin to doubt whether, 








The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZERLAND and Other Parts 


of Europe. By Dr. FERDINAND KELLER, President of the Antiquarian Association of Zurich. ‘Translated and arranged by 
J. E. Leg, F.S.A., F.G.S. Royal 8vo, with several Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates, price 31s 6d. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By Max Miller, 


M.A., Taylorian Professor of Modern European Languages and Literature in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition of the 
First Series, carefully revised, 8vo, price 12s. Srconp Serres, Third Thousand, price 18s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. 


“Tt is scarcely possible to overrate the value of Mr. Lecky’s able and | of analysis, various and extensive reading, with a happy skill in select- 
vigorous book, the style of which is as luminous and attractive as its | ing the illustrations most likely to interest his readers, are among the 
learning is profound.” Spectator. literary resources he brings to his task. Above all, he has a thorough 


“ The writer of this book has many special qualifications for the work | sympathy with the cause whose fortunes he records.” 
he has undertaken. A clear and rythmical style, considerable powers 


A HUNTER’S EXPERIENCES in the SOUTHERN STATES 


of AMERICA; being an Account of the Natural History of the various Quadrupeds and Birds which are the Objects of Chase 
in those Countries. By Captain FLACK (The Ranger). Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a UNI- 


VERSITY CITY. By A. K. H. B., Author of ‘* The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 1 vol. crown 8yo. [Next week. 
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POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, with 97 Vignettes, 
from Original Drawings by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel, and bound in cloth boards, elaborately 
ornamented in gold and enamel from a New Design by Albert Warren. Fcap. 4to, price 21s, cloth, gilt edges; or 42s, bound 
in morocco by Riviére. [On Thursday, the 15th inst. 


* ae 1g T | } 2 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. By Lord Macaulay, With 90 Illus- 
trations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by G. Scharf. Miniature Edition, the Letter-Press and Illustrations 
reproduced in Lithography, uniform with the Miniature Edition of Moore’s “ Irish Melodies,” illustrated by Maclise. Imperial 
16mo, price 10s 6d, cloth, gilt edges ; or 21s, bound in morocco by Riviére. [On Thursday, the 15th inst. 











SACRED MUSIC for FAMILY USE. A Selection of Pieces for 


One, Two, or more Voices, from the Best Composers, Foreign and English. Edited by JOHN HULLAHU, Professor of Vocal 
Music in King’s College and in Queen’s College, London. 1 vol., large music folio. [In November. 
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